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In the World of Letters 


Caroline Dale Snedeker 


N the same ancient, vine-covered 
little house in Hempstead, L. I., the 
rectory of St. George’s Church, in 
which the late E. H. Harriman was 
born, lives Caroline Dale Snedeker, 
author of The Coward of Thermopyle, 
recently published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co. Mrs. Snedeker’s husband, the Rev. 
Charles H. Snedeker, is rector of St. 
as was Harriman’s father. 
In this house, and in the quaint English 
garden back of it, Mrs. Snedeker wrote 
the last chapters of her fascinating novel 


Ge rge’s, 





Dr. Frank Gunsaulus 


\ prominent Western preacher who will have 
1 new volume of sermons this season 


of ancient Hellas. But the book was not 
started there, for Mrs. Snedeker was about 
six years in writing it, and the idea for 
it has been with her since she was fifteen. 





Henry Sydnor Harrison author of Queed, and William 
C. Levere, author of Vivian of Mackinac, 
whose first novels appeared almost 
simultaneously 


This woman, who can take her readers 
back to the heroic days of ancient Athens. 
and into the hearts of the Spartans, has 
had rather a remarkable life. She first 
drew breath at New Harmony, within the 
charmed boundaries of Indiana, which 
may account for her early leanings toward 
literary creation. The laboratory of her 
grandfather, David Dale Owen in New 
Harmopy, Indiana, had been fitted up as 
a home by her parents, and she was born 
there. 
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Her grandfather was the first head of 
the United States Geological Survey, and 
made the first comprehensive description 
of the mineral resources and geological 
formation of the country from Ohio to the 
Rocky Mountains. With his brother, Rob- 
ert Dale Owen, David Dale Owen estab- 
lished the Smithsonian Institution upon its 
present lines of scientific research. 

Mrs. Snedeker’s great grandfather was 
Robert Owen, of New Lanark, Scotland, 
founder of the New Harmony, Indiana, 
colony of Socialists. This was practically 
the first experiment in communal living 


ever tried in the United States. It was 





attempted on a very large scale and flour- 
ished for several years. Robert Owen was 
the first British manufacturer to recognize 
the evils of child labor and made the first 
attempts to provide better living and social 
conditions for his employes by opening 
schools, gymnasiums, etc., for them. The 
unpopularity of the manufacturer won by 
his radical, and then unheard-of experi- 
ments, caused him to leave Scotland and 
come to the United States, where the New 
Harmony colony was founded. 

Mrs. Snedeker was educated in Cincin- 
nati, having been graduated from the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music with honors. She 


Lady Clifford 


(Mrs. Henry de la Pasture) 


Whose new book, Master Christopher, was reviewed in September 
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Louis Tracy 


Who has a new novel reviewed in this number, The Silent Barrier 


took a post-graduate course there, and 
many of her musical compositions have 
been performed by the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra. 

She has always written, and even as a 
child the poems of the little Hoosier State 
musician were published in the Cincinnati 
papers. 


Max Pemberton 


The following note about Max Pember- 
ton may be of interest to readers: 

Born forty-one years ago at Edgbaston 
—then a suburb, but now a district of 
Birmingham—the youthful Max Pember- 
ton was brought to London at the age of 
ten, and entered as a pupil at Merchant 
Taylors’ School by his parents, who 
cherished the idea that he was destined 
to adorn the clerical profession. He 
finally decided that writing, not preaching, 
was his true vocation. Meanwhile, he had 
taken care not to cultivate mental at the 
expense of bodily exercises, and before he 
left the banks of the Cam had become an 
expert oarsman, with plenty of enthusi- 
asm to spare for other forms of healthy 
outdoor sport. No sooner had he come 
down from Cambridge than, in the old 


phrase, he “commenced author” in Lon- 
don. In 1891 he published his first novel, 
under the attractive title The Diary of a 
Scoundrel, the reception of which gave 
him ample encouragement to aspire to a 
recognized position as a novelist. 

Mr. Max Pemberton has now upwards 
of a_ score of novels to his credit, and 
their remarkable variety of plot, charac- 
ter, and environment testifies at the same 
time to the versatility of his talent and 
the wide range of his study of countries, 
races, and historical periods. Like most 
novelists, he has his favorite literary 
children, and The Little Hugenot and 
Kronstadt are prominent among them; 
while a warm place in his affections is 
naturally held by his latest novel, White 
Motley: A Love Story of an Airman in 
the Alps in which, in the opinion of his 
critics. he has touched his highest point of 
achievement. 

Mr. Pemberton also recently published 
an entertaining story of piracy, Captain 


Black. 


Stewart Edward White as a Lion-Killer 


On the last count, Stewart Edward 
White had killed his eighth lion in Africa. 
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And this eighth victim is fourth in the 
scale for size of the lions that have ever 
been killed in that great hunting field. 


Dr. J. R. Miller 


Few people realize that Dr. J. R. Miller 
has written more than fifty books, of 





May Futrelle 


Author of The Secretary of Frivolous Affairs. 
Mrs. Futrelle is the wife of Jacques Futrelle 


which one and one-half million copies have 
been sold in this country and Great 
britain. 

Dr. Miller is by ancestry a Scotch-Irish- 
man, and by right of birth a Presbyterian 
But he is a good deal more than a success- 
who is always in demand, and a man who 
is ever genial, ever helpful, ever inspiring, 
his people, an editor of note, an author 
a man tireless in his efforts to give the 
best of himself for the betterment of 
others. 

The smalf books of beautiful thouglits 
that have gone out from Dr. Miller's study 
have reached every land under the sun 
that books may reach. They have served 
kings and queens and common people, it 


being said that the Czar and Czarina of 
Russia prize some of Dr. Miller’s volumes 
among their most treasured book pos- 
sessions. 

Dr. Miller’s activities as the pastor of 
several large Presbyterian churches in 
Philadelphia; his work as editorial super- 
intendent of the Board of Publication of 
the Presbyterian Church, in which capac- 
ity he edits “Forward” and_ the 
“Westminster Teacher”; his indefatigable 
efforts as author, make him one of the 
most important figures in American relig- 
ious circles to-day. 

Of a man who never writes a word that 
that he sees just as clearly the sunshine 
is not helpful, who never sees a cloud but 
under the cloud, of a man who has a balm 
for every wound and a smile for every 
tear, it is but natural that it should be said, 
as one reader did say when he finished 

| 


also 








Victor L. Whitechurch 


Author of The Canon in Residence: 
Mr. Whitechurch is an English clergyman and 


rector of Blewbury, Berks 


one of Dr. Miller’s books: “Thank the 
Lord for Dr. Miller!’ Can a higher trib- 


ute be paid to any man? 


Gustave Frederick Mertins 

Gustave Frederick Mertins. author of 
The Watcher of the Skies, just published, 
was born in Alabama in 1872, and is of 
German parentage. He attended the 
Washington and Lee University, and then 
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went to Geneva, Switzerland, where he 
was a student for two years at the College 
de St. Antoine. He returned to America 
and studied law, establishing himself 
finally in Montgomery, Alabama, in 1893. 

Five years ago Mr. Mertins wrote a 
novel, The Storm Signal, and various other 
short stories have appeared in the maga- 





J. R. Miller 


zines under his name. His second novel 
therefore comes not entirely unintroduced, 
and shows a promising development on the 
part of its author. 


Louis Tracy 


Louis Tracy, author of The Wings of 
the Morning and The Silent Barrier, went 
to college in France as a boy, after having 
run away from home to join the navy. 
Later he went in for journalism, and in 
i889 spent three years in India. When 
he returned to England he co-operated 
with ‘I. P. O’Connor in starting the “Sun” 
and later joined Sir Alfred Harmsworth 
in buying the London “Evening News.” 
As a writer of fiction he has become 
known for a certain passion which he pos- 
sesses for fact. It is said that when he 
wrote The Wings of the Morning he 
checked up every statement as to climate, 
animal life, vegetable and mineral life and 


products on the smaller islands of the 
China Sea. And yet The Wings of the 
Morning is pure romance if ever there was 
such a thing. 


A Promising New English Author 


Without question Victor L. White- 
church is a literary “find.” His several 
novels are studies of English life, particu- 
larly of English clerical life, and his pur- 
pose is to portray the ordinary man and 
the ordinary way of living, giving to com- 
monplace things an interest that is greater 
than that which attaches to many events 
and episodes far more romantic. 

For the American edition of his novels 
Mr. Whitechurch has written several new 
prefaces. In that which precedes The 
Canon in Residence he says: 





Gustave Frederick Mertins 


There is no doubt that, owing to their very 
position, the clergy of the Anglican Church 
often fail to understand the ideas and impulses 
of thought of the “man in the street.” 

By a strange circumstance Canon Smith be- 
came forced to see things from the lay point 
of view, and the experience proved of value to 
him. The author has had no little opportunity 
of observing life as presented in an English 
Cathedral City, and the best criticism that can 
be passed on this point of the story is that his 
friends and others have picked out quite a dozen 
of the particular English Cathedral Cities as 
the scene of The Canon in Residence. 
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The Market Place at Biskra 


Taken by Mr. Hichens from an automobile. 


The Garden of Allah Dramatised 


Robert Hichens advances into a larger 
literary sphere this fall with the simulta- 
neous publication of his latest and most 
human novel, The Fruitful Vine and the 
production at the Century Theater, New 
York, formerly The New Theater, of his 
Garden of Allah. ‘To obtain the proper 
setting for the production of his play, Mr. 
Hichens, with George C. Tyler, theatrical 
manager and scenic artist, recently visited 
the scenes described in The Garden of 
Allah and took note of everything from a 
genuine sand-storm to peaceful nooks in 
the garden of Count Landon, called Count 
Anteoni’s Garden in the book. Mr. 
Hichens and the theatrical men even pene- 


This is the Beni-Moros of The Garden of Allah 


trated into the depths of the desert in a 
high-power touring car. 

The Fruitful Vine, although also rich in 
description, makes more of actual human 
things—in this case the terrible sadness 
coming to a woman because of her child- 
lessness—than does his early great book. 
There is likely to be a controversy as to 
whether Mr. Hichens’ greatest work is in 
his interest in humanity or in the study of 
local color, as in The Garden of Allah, 
which first won him his fame. 

Certain it is that The Fruitful Vine 
must have a large sale to equal The Gar- 
den of Allah, which is still a favorite; so 
much so that the publishers are issuing 
“The Biskra Edition,” an elaborate edition 
de luxe, this fall. 
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No. 6—Russian Imperial Ballet at the Opera 


YLVAIN’S is the only good restaurant in the center of Paris where you 
can dine in the open air, that is to say, in the street. Close by, the dark, 
still mass of the Opéra rises hugely out of the dusk and out of the flit- 
ting traffic at its base. Sylvaii’s is full of diners who have no eyes to 
see beyond the surface of things. 

By virtue of a contract made between Sylvain’s and the city, the diners are 
screened off from the street and from the twentieth century by a row of high 
potted evergreens. Pass within the screen and you leave behind you the modern 
epoch. The Third Republic recedes ; the Second Empire recedes ; Louis Philippe 
has never been, nor even Napoleon; the Revolution has not begun to announce 
itself. You are become suddenly a grand seigneur. Every gesture and tone of 
every member of the personnel of Sylvain’s implores your excellency with one 
word: 

“Deign !” 

It is curious that while a modern shopkeeper who sells you a cigar or an 
automobile or a quarter of lamb does not think it necessary to make you a noble 
of the ancien régime before commencing business, a shopkeeper who sells you 
cooked food could not omit this preliminary without losing his self-respect. And 
it is the more curious since all pre-democratic books of travel are full of the 
cheek of these particular shopkeepers. Such tales of old travelers could scarcely 
be credited, in spite of their unison, were it not that the ancient tradition of 
rapacious insolence still survives in wild and barbaric spots like the cathedral 
cities of England. 

Your excellency, attended by his gentlemen-in-waiting (who apparently 
never eat, never want to eat), in the intervals of the ceremonious collation will 
gaze with interest at the Opéra, final legacy of the Empire to the Republic. A 
great nation owes it to itself to possess a splendid opera palace. Art must be 
fostered. ‘The gracious amenities of life must be maintained. And this is the 
State’s affair. ‘The State has seen to it. The most gorgeous building in Paris 
is not the legislative chamber, ner the hall of the University, nor the clearing- 
house oi charity. It is the Opéra. The State has paid for it, and the State 
pays every year for its maintenance. That is, the peasant chiefly pays. There 
is not a peasant in the farthest corner of France who may not go to bed at dark 
comforted by the thought that the Opéra in Paris is just opening its cavalry- 
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The Opera House, Paris 


sentinelled doors, and lighting its fifteen thousand electric candles, and that he is 
helping to support all that. Paris does not pay; the habitués of the Opéra do 
not pay; the yawning tourists do not pay; the grandiose classes do not pay. It 
is the nation, as a nation, that accepts the burden, because the encouragement of 
art is a national duty. (Moreover, visiting monarchs have to be diverted.) Of 
one sort or another, from the tenor to the vendor of programs, there are twelve 
hundred priests and priestesses of art in the superb building. A few may be 
artists. But it is absolutely certain that all are bureaucrats. 

The Opéra is the Circumlocution Office. The Opéra is a State department. 
More, it is probably the most characteristic of all the State departments, and the 
most stubbornly reactionary. The nominal director, instead of being omnipo- 
tent and godlike, is only a poor human being whose actions are the resultant of 
ten thousand forces that do not fear him. The Opéra is above all the theater 
of secret influences. Every mystery of its enormous and wasteful inefficiency 
can he explained either by the operation of the secret influence or by the opera- 
tion of the bureaucratic mind. If the most tedious operas are played the most 
often, if the stage is held by singers who cannot sing, if original artists have no 
chance there, if the blight of a flaccid perfunctoriness is upon nearly all the per- 
formances, if astute mothers can sell the virginity of their dancing daughters to 
powerful purchasers in the wings, the reason is a reason of State. The Opéra 
is the splendid prey of the high officers of State. If such a one wants an even- 
ing’s entertainment, or a mistress, or to get rid of a mistress, the Opera is there, 
at his disposition. The foyer de la danse is the most wonderful seraglio in the 
western world, and it is reserved to the Government and to subscribers. Thus is 
art fostered, and for this does the peasant pay. 

Nevertheless the Opéra is a beautiful and impressive sight in the late, warm 
dusk of June. Against the deep purple sky the monument stands up like a 
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mountain ; and through its innumerable windows—holes in the floor of heaven— 
can be glimpsed yellow clusters of candelabra and perspectives of marble pillars 
and frescoed walls. And at the foot of the gigantic facade little brightly colored 
figures are running up the steps and disappearing eagerly within: they are the 
world of fashion, and they know that they are correct and that the Opera is the 
Opéra. 

I looked over the crimson plush edge of the box down into Egypt, where 
Cleopatra was indulging her desires; into a civilization so gorgeous, primitive, 
and far-off that when compared to it the eighteenth and the twentieth centuries 
seemed as like as two peas in their sophistication and sobriety. Cleopatra had 
set eyes on a youth, and a whim for him had taken her. By no matter what 
atrocious exercise of power and infliction of suffering, that whim had to be satis- 
fied on the instant. It was satisfied. And a swift homicide left the Queen un- 
trammeled by any sentimental consequences. The whole affair was finished in 
a moment, and the curtain falling on all that violent and gorgeous scene. In a 
moment this Oriental episode, interpreted by semi-Oriental artists, had made all 
the daring prurient suggestiveness of French comedy seem timid and foolish. It 
was a revelation. A new standard was set, and there was not a vaudevillist in 
the auditorium but knew that neither he nor his interpreters could ever reach 
that standard. The simple and childlike gestures of the slave-girls as with their 
bodies and their veils they formed a circular tent to hide Cleopatra and her lover 
—these gestures took away the breath of protest. 

The St. Petersburg and the Moscow troupes, united, of the Russian Imperial 
Ballet. had been brought to Paris, at vast expense and considerable loss, to present 
this astounding spectacle of mere magnificent sanguinary lubricity to the cosmo- 
politan fashion of Paris. There the audience actually was, rank after rank of 
crowded toilets rising to dim ceiling, young women from the Avenue du Bois and 
young women from Arizona, and their protective and possessive men. And no- 
body blenched, nobody swooned. The audience was taken by assault. The 
West End of Europe was just staggered into acceptance. As vet London has 
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seen only fragments of Russian ballet. But London may and probably will see 
the whole. Let there be no qualms. London will accept also. London might 
be horribly scared by one-quarter of the audacity shown in Cleopatra, but it will 
not be scared by the whole of that audacity. An overdose of a fatal drug is itself 
an antidote. The fact is that the specti ucle was saved by a sort of moral nudity, 
and by a naive assurance of its own beauty. Oh! It was extremely beautiful. 
It was ineftably more beautiful than any other ballet I had ever seen. An 
artist could feel at once that an intelligence of re: illy remarkable genius had pre- 
sided over its invention and execution. It was masterfully original from the 
beginning. It continually furnished new ideals of beauty. It had drawn its 
inspiration from some rich fountain unknown to us occidentals. Neither in its 
scenery, nor in its grouping, nor in its pantomime was there any clear trace of 
that Italian influence which still dominates the European ballet. With a ven- 
geance it was a return to nature and a recommencement. It was brutally direct. 
It was beastlike ; but the incomparable tiger is a beast. It was not perverse. It 
was too fresh, zealous and alive to be perverse. Personally I was conscious of 
the most intense pleasure that I had experienced in a theater for years. And 
this was Russia! This was the country that had made such a deadly and dis- 
gusting mess of the Russo-Japanese War. 


* * ea > * 


The box was a stage-box. It consisted of a suit of two drawing-rooms, 
softly upholstered, lit with electric light, and furnished with easy-chairs and 
mirrors. A hostess might well have offered tea to a score of guests therein. 
And as a fact, there were a dozen people in it. Its size indicated the dimensions 
of the auditorium, in which it was a mere cell. The curious thing about it was 
the purely incidental character of its relation to the stage. The front of it was 
a narrow terrace, like the mouth of a bottle, which offered a magnificent pan- 
orama of the auditorium, with a longitudinal slice of the stage at one extremity. 
From the terrace one glanced vertically down at the stage, as at a street pave- 
ment from a first-story window. ‘Three persons could be comfortable, and four 
could be uncomfortable, on the terrace. (ne or two more, by leaning against 
chair-backs and coiffures, could see half of the longitudinal slice of the stage. 
The remaining half-dozen were at liberty to meditate in the luxurious twilight 
of the drawing-room. ‘The Republic, as operatic manager, sells every night some 
scores, and on its brilliant nights some hundreds, of expensive seats, which it is 
perfectly well aware give no view whatever of the stage: another illustration of 
the truth that the sensibility of the conscience of corporations varies inversely 
with the size of the corporation. 

3ut this is nothing. The wonderfu! aspect of the transaction is that pur- 
chasers never lack. They buy and suffer; they buy again and suffer yet again; 
they live or and reproduce their kind. ‘There was in the hinterland of the box 
a dapper, vivacious man who might have been grandfather to a man as old as I. 
He was eighty-five years old. and he had sat in boxes of an evening for over 
sixty years. He talked easily of the heroic age before the Revolution of ’48, 
when, of course, every woman was an enchantress, and the farces at the Palais 
Royal were really amusing. He could pipe out whole pages of farce. Except 
during the entr’actes this man’s curiosity did not extend beyond the shoulders of 
the young women on the terrace. For him the spectacle might have been some- 
thing going on round the corner of the next street. He was in a spacious and 
discreet drawing-room ; he had the habit of talking; talking was an essential part 
of his nightly hygiene; and he talked. Continually impinging, in a manner 
fourth-dimensional, on my vision of Cleopatra’s violent afternoon, came the 
“Je me rappelle’” of this ancient. Now he was in Rome, now he was in London, 
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and now he was in Florence. He went nightly to the Pergola Theatre when 
Florence was the capital of Italy. He had tales of kings. He had one tale of 
a king which, as I could judge from the hard perfection of its phraseology, he 
had heen repeating every night-out for fifty years. According to this narration 
he was promenading the inevitable pretty woman in the Cascine at Florence, 
when a heavily-moustached person en civil flashed by, driving a pair of superb 
bays, and he explained not without pride to the pretty woman that she looked on a 
king 

“It is that, the king?” exclaimed the pretty ingénue too loudly. 

And with a grand bow (of which the present generation has lost the secret) 
the moustaches, all flashing and driving, leaned from the equipage and answered: 
“Yes, madame, it is that, the king.” 

“Et si vous aviez vu la téte de la dame 

In those days society existed. 

I should have heard many more such tales during the entr’acte, but I had to 
visit the stage. Strictly I did not desire to visit the stage, but as I possessed the 
privilege of doing so, | felt bound in pride to go. I saw myself at the great age 
of eighty-five recounting to somebody else’s grandchildren the marvels that I 
had witnessed in the coulisses of the Paris Opéra during the unforgettable season 
of the Russian Imperial Ballet in the early years of the century, when society 
existed. 

At an angle of a passage which connects the auditorium with the tray (the 
stage is called the tray, and those who call the stage the stage at the Opéra are 
simpletons and lack guile) were a table and a chair, and, partly on the chair and 
partly on the table. a stout, respectable man: one of the twelve hundred. He 
looked like a town-councillor, and his life-work on this planet was to distinguish 
between persons who had the entry and persons who had not the entry. He 
doubted my genuineness at once, and all the bureaucrat in him glowered from his 
eyes. Yes! My card was all right, but it made no mention of madame. There- 
fore, | might pass, but madame might not. Moreover, save in cases very ex- 
ceptional. ladies were not admitted to the tray. So it appeared! I was up against 
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an entire department of the State. Human nature is such that at that moment, 
had some power offered me the choice between the ability to write a novel as fine 
as Crime and Punishment and the ability to triumph instantly over the pestilent 
town-councillor, | would have chosen the latter. 1 retired in good order. “You 
little suspect, town-councillor,” | said to him within myself, “that | am the guest 
of the management, that | am extremely intimate with the management and that, 
indeed, the management is my washpot!” At the next entr’acte I returned again 
with an omnipotent document which instructed the whole twelve hundred to let 
both monsicur and madame pass anywhere, everywhere. ‘The town-councillor 
admitted that it was perfect, so far as it went. But there was the question of 
my hat to be considered. | was not wearing the right kind of hat! The town- 
councillor planted both his feet firmly on tradition, and defied imperial passports. 
“Can you have any conception,” | cried to him within myself, “how much this 
hat cost me at Henry Heath's?” Useless! Nobody ever had passed, and nobody 
ever would pass, from the auditorium te the tray in a hat like mine. It was 
unthinkable. It would be an outrage on the Code Napoléon. . . . After all, 
the man had his life-work to perform. At length he offered to keep my hat for 
me ti!l I came back. I yielded. I was beaten. I was put to shame. But he 
had earned a night’s repose. 


The famous, the notorious foyer de la danse was empty. Here was an even- 
ing given exclusively to the ballet, and not one member of the corps had had the 
idea of exhibiting herself in the showroom specially provided by the State as a 
place or rendezvous for ladies and gentlemen. The most precious quality of an 
annual subscription for a seat at the Opéra is that it carries with it the entry to 
the foyer de la danse (provided one’s hat is right) ; if it did not, the subscriptic ms 
to the Opéra would assuredly diminish. And lo; the gigantic but tawdry mirror 
which gives a factitious amplitude to a room that is really small, did not reflect 
the limbs of a single dancer! The place had a mournful, shabby-genteel look, 
as of a resort gradually losing fashion. It was tarnished. It did not in the least 
correspond with a young man’s dreams of it. Yawning tedium hung in it like 
a vapor, that tedium which is the implacable secret enemy of dissoluteness. This, 
the foyer de la danse, where the insipidly vicious heroines of Halévy’s ironic 
masterpiece achieved, with a mother’s aid, their ducal conquests! It was as 
cruel a disillusion as the first sight of Rome or Jerusalem. Its meretriciousness 
would not have deceived even a visionary parlor maid. Nevertheless, the world 
of the Opéra was astounded at the neglect of its hallowed foyer by these young 
women from St. Petersburg and Moscow. I was told, with emotion, that on only 
two occasions in the whole season had a Russian girl wandered therein. The 
legend of the sobriety and the chastity of these strange Russians was abroad 
in the Opéra like a strange, uncanny tale. Frankly, Paris could not understand 
it. Because all these creatures were young, and all of them conformed to some 
standard or other of positive physical beauty! They could not be old, for the 
reason that a ukase obliged them to retire after twenty years’ service at latest ; 
that is, at about the age of thirty-six, a time of woman's life which on the Paris 
stage is regarded as infancy. Such a ukase must surely have been promulgated 
by Ivan the Terrible or Catherine! . . . No! Paris never recovered from the 
worder of the fact that when they were not dancing these lovely girls were just 
honest misses, with apparently no taste for bank-notes and spiced meats, even in 
the fever of an unexampled artistic and fashionable success. 


\mid the turmoil of the stage, where the prodigiously original peacock- 

= o tee) 
green scenery of Scheheszcrade was being set, a dancer could be seen here and 
there in a corner, waiting, preoccupied, worried, practicing a step or a gesture. I 
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was clumsy enough to encounter one of the principals who did not want to be 
encountered; we could not escape from each other. There was nothing for it 
but to shake hands. His face assumed the weary, unwilling smile of conven- 
tional politeness. His fingers were limp. 

“It pleases you?” 

“Enormously.” 

| turned resolutely away at once, and with relief he lapsed back into his 
preoccupation concerning the half-hour’s intense emotional and physical labor 
that lay immediately in front of him. In a few moments the curtain went up, 
and the terrific creative energy of the troupe began to vent itself. And I began 
to understand a part of the secret of the extreme brilliance of the Russian ballet. 


* 


The brutality ef Schehezerade was shocking. It was the Arabian Nights 
treated with imaginative realism. In perusing the Arabian Nights we never try 
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to picture to ourselves the manners of a real Bagdad; or we never dare. We lean 
on the picturesque splendor and romantic poetry of certain aspects of the exist- 
ence portrayed, and we shirk the basic facts: the crudity of the passions, and the 
superlative cruelty informing the whole social system. For example, we should 
not dream of dwelling on the more serious functions of the caliphian eunuchs. 
In the surpassing fury and magnificence of the Russian ballet one saw eunuchs 
actually at work scimitar in hand. ‘There was the frantic orgy, and then there 
was the barbarous punishment, terrible and revolting; certainly one of the most 
sanguinary sights ever seen on an occidental stage. The eunuchs pursued the 
tragile and beautiful odalisques with frenzy ; in an instant the seraglio was strewn 
with murdered girls in all the abandoned postures of death. And then silence, 
save for the hard breathing of the executioners! . . . A thrill! It would 
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seem incredible that such a spectacle should give pleasure. Yet it unquestionably 
did, and very exquisite pleasure. The artists, both the creative and the inter- 
pretative, had discovered an artistic convention which was at once grandiose and 
truthful. ‘The passions displayed were primitive, but they were ennobled in their 
illustration. The performance was regulated to the least gesture; no detail was 
unstudied; and every moment was beautiful; not a few were sublime. 

And all this a by-product of Russian politics! If the politics of France are 
subtly corrupt ; if anything can be done in France by nepotism and influence, and 
nothing without; if the governing machine of France is fatally vitiated by an 
excessive and unimaginative centralization—the same is far more shamefully 
true of Russia. The fantastic inefficiency of all the great departments of State 
in Russia is notorious and scandalous. But the Imperial ballet, where one might 
surely have presumed an intensification of every defect (as in Paris), happens 
to be far nearer perfection than any other enterprise of its kind, public or private. 
It is genuinely dominated by artists of the first rank; it is invigorated by a real 
discipline; and the results achieved approach the miraculous. ‘The pity is that 
the moujik can never learn that one, at any rate, of the mysterious transactions 
which pass high up over his head, and for which he is robbed, is in itself honest 
and excellent. An alleviating thought for the moujik, if only it could be knocked 
into his great thick head! 

Walking home, I was attracted, within a few hundred yards of the Opéra, 
by the new building of the Magasins du Printemps. Instead of being lighted 
up and all its galleries busy with thousands of women in search of adornment, 
it stood dark and deserted. But at one of the entrances was a feeble ray. I 
could not forbear going into the porch and putting my nose against the glass. 
The head watchman was seated in the center of the ground floor chatting with a 
colleague. With a lamp and chairs they had constructed a little domesticity for 
themselves in the middle of that acreage of silks and ribbons and feathers all 
covered now with pale dust-sheets. They were the center of a small sphere of 
illumination, and in the surrounding gloom could be dimly discerned gallery after 
gallery rising in a slender lacework of iron. The vision of Bagdad had been 
inexpressibly romantic; but this vision also was inexpressibly romantic. There 
was something touching in the humanity of those simple men amid the vast noc- 
turnal stillness of that organism—the most spectacular, the most characteristic, 
the most spontaneous, and perhaps the most beautiful symbol of an age which 
is just as full of romance as any other age. The human machine and the scenic 
panorama of the big shop have always attracted me, as in Paris, so in London. 
And, looking at this particular wonderful shop in its repose, I could contemplate 
better the significance of its activity. What singular ideals have the women who 
passionately throng it in the eternal quest! I say “passionately,” because I have 
seen eyes glitter with fierce hope in front of a skunk boa or the tints of a new 
stuff, translating i instantly these material things into terms of love and adoration. 
What cruelty is hourly practiced upon the other women who must serve and 
smile and stand on their feet in the stuffiness of the heaped and turbulent gal- 
leries eleven hours a day six full days a week; and upon the still other women, 
unpresentable, who in their high garrets stitch together these confections! And 
how fine and how inspiriting it all is, this fever, and these delusive hopes, and 
this cruelty! The other women are asleep now, repairing damage ; but in a very 
few hours they will be converging here in long, hurried files from the four quar- 
ters of Paris, in their enforced black, and tying their black aprons, and pinning 
on their breasts the numbered discs which distinguish them from one another in 
judgment-books of the shop. They will be beginning again. The fact is that 
Bagdad is nothing to this. Only people are so blind. 
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The Story of O. Henry’s Life 


By Harry Peyton Steger 


ERHAPS_ no 
other short-story 
writer in Amer- 
ica has attained 
the —_ popularity 
that was O. 
Henry’s while 
he lived. In- 
deed, he has 
been called the 
American Mau- 

passant. He won his way into the hearts 

of the people by his delightful simplicity. 
unfailing humor and ready wit. To him 
the great masses of people who figure in 
the census were neither abnormal nor 
subnormal; they were human beings with 
impulses and desires, and in O. Henry’s 
portrayal they lost no single element of 
wonder. 

An appreciation of O. Henry written by 

a lover of his works, and published in one 

of the New York morning papers the day 

after his death, expresses most eloquently 
the wide human appeal his stories had: 





A motley group of mourners gently press. 

The cowboy stands, sombrero in his hand 

And curses fate. Anon a thief glides in 

Who longs to pick Death’s lock and bring you 
back. 

The little wife with combs, but severed hair— 

Why name them all—creations of your skill— 

The tramp, the banker, and the idle swell, 

The grave, the gay, the coward and the brave? 

With wonder-working art, you made them act 

Life’s teeming story. Having won their hearts 

Now when Imagination folds her wings 

These shades would follow you, God bids them 
stay 

And live forever while you slumber on. 

He had wonder tales to tell of the dere- 
licts who sleep on benches in Madison 
Square, of people who dwell in narrow 
flats, of half-educated boys and girls in 
offices and behind counters. In a flash 
here and a flash there he showed you what 
the succession of days and the recurring 
nights bring to the shop-girl, the clerk, the 
worker at this and that dull task for a 
wage that supplies little to the body and 
less to the soul. Usually each brief story 
—vivid, human, real—lays bare some cruel 
roughness of the social fabric at the same 


time that it gives a quaint, dear glimpse of 
good and happiness and fun. 

To those who knew O. Henry he was 
William Sydney Porter. He concealed his 
identity from the public through a rea- 
sonable desire to share none of the fame 
of O. Henry. When his stories began to 
be eagerly sought for by the leading maga- 
zines of the big city, one of them pub- 
lished his photograph. <A friend of his 
in Texas wrote to him congratulating him 
on his success and growing fame. His an- 
swer was this: “I haven't acquired fame 
yet, but I am living, and hope to do better 
a little further along. The picture of me 
you saw in a magazine was inserted with- 
out my knowledge or consent. I am not 
advertising myself. If I I would 
not use a pen name.” 

It was in New Orleans that the pseudo- 
nym of ©. Henry was selected. 


were, 


He was 





QO. Henry 


Photograph by Vander Wyde 


about to submit some stories of the merits 
of which he was somewhat doubtful, and 
he asked a friend to help him pick out an 
alias. His friend suggested that they get 
a newspaper and take one from the first 
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list of notables they found. In the de- 
scription of a fashionable ball his eyes 
lighted on the name of Henry. “That'll 
do for the last name,” he said. ‘Now for 
a first name. I want something short.” 
“Why not a plain initial?’ asked his 





From Roads of Destiny 


friend. “Good!” he replied, “and the 
easiest of all to make is O.” 

The most of O. Henry’s life was spent 
in the South. He was born in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, in 1867. Because he was 
naturally frail, he went to Texas when he 
Was quite young, and lived on a ranch for 
three years. This free, open-air life 
seemed to be just the thing needed to make 
him strong an:i robust. It had always 
been his ambition to write, and in the 
early nineties he went to Houston and 
sought employment on “The Post.” The 
owner of the paper was so much im- 
pressed by the genius displayed in the 
humorous sketches and cartoons which ©. 
Henry left with him that he engaged him 
the next day to conduct a department on 
“The Post” called “Postscripts.” These 
articles became the most popular feature 
of the paper and were widely quoted. 
After a year in Houston, he went to Aus- 
tin and for S250 purchased “The Icono- 


clast,” which he afterward re-named “The 
Rolling Stone.’ his was written and 
illustrated almost exclusively by O. Henry. 
[t did not prove a very successful venture, 
however, and he soon forsook it and went 
to Central America. “Here,” he said, “I 
knocked around among the refugees and 
consuls.” From Central America he re- 
turned to Texas, and thence went to New 
Orleans, where his real career as a writer 
began. 

His wanderings naturally influenced his 
work. ‘Texas is the scene of the stories 
which make up the volume called The 
Heart of the West. Central America fur- 
nished the setting for Cabbages and Kings. 
The Four Million, The Voice of the City, 
The Trimmed Lamp, and Options are 
stories of New York City. The Gentle 
Grafter, naturally enough, has no home, 
and the stories in Roads of Destiny are 
not restricted to any one locality. Whirli- 
gig is the last volume of stories of which 
he had the personal selection. Sires and 
Sevens is the latest volume of his short 
stories. The titie is his. This book will 
appear in the fall of this year. 

“People say I know New York well,” 
O. Henry said to me. “Just change 
Twenty-third street in one of my New 
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York stories to Main street. rub out the 
Flatiron Building, and put in the town 
hall. The story will fit just as truly else- 
where. At least | hope this is true of 
what | write.” 

He knew that just as interesting things 
happened in Buffalo or Nashville as hap- 
pened in New York or Berlin. And be- 
cause he knew Nashville so well, he chose 
it as the locale of one of his greatest and 
best known stories. “Municipal Report” 
will last longer than most American short 
stories. Its closing line shows most con- 
clusively and definitely just what O. 
Henry was attempting to do in the story. 
That line reads: “I wonder what's doing 
in Buffalo?” 

But New York to him was the most 
attractive spot in the world, and he loved 
to write about it. In his search for plots 
he frequented every section and talked 
with every type of person. He seemed to 
possess the faculty of knowing just what 
a person was thinking about. These im- 
pressions were jotted down on the yellow 
paper he invariably used, and the result 
was a story that gripped the heart in its 
deep understanding of human nature. 

“An Unfinished Story” is one of the 
best stories O. Henry ever wrote. It isa 
story of a New York shop-girl who was 
saved from her first downward step by 
the reproachful eyes of Lord Kitchener, 
whose photograph she prized. In the 
midst of the narrative O. Henry tells of 
a dream in which he died and appeared 
at the gates of heaven with a crowd of 
prosperous looking angels. An angel po- 
liceman asked him if he belonged te that 
bunch. 

“Who are they?” asked O. Henry. 

“Why,” said he, “they are the men who hired 
working girls and paid ’em five dollars a week to 
live on. Are you one of the bunch?” 

“Not on your immortality!” answered O. 
Henry. “I’m only the fellow that set fire to an 


orphan asylum and murdered a blind man for 
his pennies.” 


And the inference is that he passed 
inside. 

If he had lived, O. Henry intended to 
write a book. Among his effects was 
found an outline of the story he had in 
mind. 

“My idea,’ he said, “is to write the 
story of a man—an individual, not a type 
—(but a man who, at the same time, | 
want to represent a ‘human nature type’), 
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if such a person could exist. | want this 
man to be a man of natural intelligence, 
of individual character, absolutely open 
and broad-minded; and show how the 
Creator of the earth has got him in a rat- 
trap—put him here ‘willy nilly’: and then 
[ want to show what he does about it. 
There is always the eternal question from 
the Primal Source—‘What are you going 
to do about it?” 

It would have been a strong book, for 
the best that was in O. Henry would have 
gone into the making of it. 

[ do not think that any one ever grew 
really to know O. Henry intimately. His 
was a shy, sensitive nature; but he was 
kindness itself to everybody, except when 
they approached him. ‘Then he had a 
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habit of disappearing into thin air. He 
was very sparing of his emotions, and not 
in the least demonstrative. Once, how- 
ever, I saw him deeply affected. One 
afternoon he took a notion for some but- 
termilk, and, calling an office boy with 
whom he was on friendly terms, he asked 
him to bring him some. When the boy 
returned he wished to tip him, but found 
that he had no change. “I’m sorry,” he 
said in a tone of real regret. “I have no 
change to-day.” The boy looked his sur- 
prise, and walked slowly down the hall. 
Suddenly he returned, quickly retraced his 
steps and handed ©. Henry a very much 
soiled ten-dollar bill. O. Henry took it, 
and after the boy had gone he broke down. 

©. Henry haa a keen sense of humor, 
and was quick at repartee. Once an edi- 
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tor, who had become impatient because a 
story for which he had contracted was not 
forthcoming at the time he needed it sent 
this note to him: 

Dear Porter: Why don’t you keep your 
promises? If I don’t get that story from you 
by to-morrow noon, I am coming down to your 
place and kick you down stairs. I always keep 
my promises. 


He picked up a sheet of yellow paper, 
and wrote as follows: 


work with my 


Dear Bill: Ii I did all my 
feet I'd keep my promises, too. 


He had a great dislike for all kinds of 
shams and pretenses, and it was only on 
rare occasions that he could be induced to 
talk about himself. Then he would prob- 
ably relate some incident in which he had 
been worsted. His tolerance of the short- 
comings in others was one of his strong- 
est points. A college student who posed 
for a time as the author of O. Henry's 
work wrote to him expressing his great 
remorse. ‘The impostor said that he had 
begun it as a joke and finally was unable 
to extricate himself. The reply was as 
follows: “Of course, I know it was only 
a prank. Come down to New York some- 


time and we'll do the town together. It 
was generous of you to stand for some of 
that stuff.” 

His search for health was pathetic. At 
the insistence of his friends he went first 
to one doctor and then to another. This 
gadding about, as he called it, amused him 
and appealed keenly to his fancy. ‘The 
result was a comic masterpiece entitled 
“Let Me Feel Your Pulse.” In spite of 
his failing health, he was always, even to 
the end, full of a cheerful, whimsical wit. 
And on his very deathbed, two hours be- 
fore the end came, and just as conscious- 
ness left him, he smiled and whispered to 
the doctor: 

“Pull up the shades a little bit, doctor, 
‘I’m afraid to go home in the dark.’ ”’ 

Who but ©. Henry could have taken 
for his last words the title to a popular 
barrel organ song? 

Now and again a destructive critic 
raises his head and says there is no Amer- 
ican literature. But as time goes on we 
and those who come after us will know 
that along with Balzac, Dickens, De Mau- 
passant and Kipling, there was Bret 
Harte, Mark ‘T'wain and some others, 
among them, O. Henry. 


My Books 


By Arthur Lewis Tubbs 


KNOW another world 
| Than this wherein | stray, 
And often there I walk apart, 
Alone, by night or day. 


Alone, vet not alone, 
For always there with me 

\Valk others. answering to my call, 
\nd keep me company. 


Sometimes afar I go 
To realms that hold romance: 
Past ages come again to view 
\nd linger in a glance 


In palaces I bide, 
With kings and courtiers grand, 
Or on some famous battlefield 
‘Mong mighty warriors stand. 
Perchance a genii comes 
\nd wondrous wings are spread 
To bear me for awhile zway, 
Where poet-flights have led. 


lhere’s no forbidden land, 

No place I may not go; 

\ thousand beacons to the mind 
Forever are aglow. 


My books companions are, 
[ cannot lonely be: 

Their covers are the doors that ope 
That other world to me. 








Percy Mackaye and His Father 


By Montrose J. Moses 


OT only has the drama an 
historical evolution, but, like 
any other human activity, it is 
subject to inherited traits, and 
is influenced by the spirit of 

the age. Ibsen believed in the theory of 
imbibing the thoughts that were in the air, 
rather than in limiting those thoughts by 
an amount of contradictory reading. There 
is no doubt, for instance, that through Mr. 
Carnegie’s late gift of ten millions of dol- 
lars for the furtherance of peace, many 
more people will be forced to think seri- 
ously on the subject, and already there is 
as much discussion about who will write 
the great peace drama, as about who will 
be the great American dramatist. 

Subtle forces mould a man, but also evi- 
dent circumstances. In Famous Actor- 
Families in America, I suggested the pos- 
sibilities in applying Galton’s law of inheri- 
tance to the material I had gathered from 
various sources. The method might like- 
wise serve as a measure in determining 
how far Henry De Mille’s career prompted 
his son William to follow the same bent, 
and in tracing those speculative character- 
istics of Steele Mackaye, which are now 
evident in his son, Percy. Sons of fathers 
who hold positions in a profession are most 
likely to continue in that profession, but 
whereas young De Mille, furthered by 
Belasco, uses the theater more as a busi- 
ness than as an art, young Mackaye is 
prone to forget the theater in a commend- 
able, but over-serious, attitude toward art. 

The theater has always been subject to 
attack; it has always been threatened by 
poor quality and plethoric quantity. Young 
De Mille takes things as he finds them, 
making a reporter’s use of a certain dra- 
matic ability; young Mackaye is more 
morose than rebellious over the theater, 
about which he speculates in ideal fashion. 
But, nevertheless, these men either have to 
conform to the conventions of the time and 
to the interests of the period, or else sub- 
mit to the relentless verdict of the people. 

In the days when the Madison Square 
Theater, in West Twenty-fourth street, 
New York, was the center of theatrical in- 
terest, and when the Mallory Brothers 


combined this business with that of issuing 
“The Churchman,” which still survives as 
a religious weekly, theater managers were 
reading their own plays. Daly always gave 
personal attention to the manuscripts sent 
him. Palmer announced openly that he 
was not favorable to the native playwright. 
3ut, to judge by the personal note-book of 
Henry De Mille, who read plays with the 
assistance of Daniel Frohman, Franklin 
Sargent, and David Belasco, the manu- 
scripts continued to flow into the office of 
the little playhouse. In three months, dur- 
ing 1883, some two hundred dramas by 
Americans were read, and the possible sub- 
jects were never accepted without ma- 
terial alteration. When Bronson Howard’s 
“Young Mrs. Winthrop” was accepted, it 
was rewritten in accordance with a multi- 
tude of suggestions, and was then handed 
over to Belasco, who had already evinced 
his remarkable gift for certain phases of 
stage management. The theater of that 
day knew what it wanted, and the play- 
wright was whipped into shape. The 
current papers were then as persistent in 
their attack upon the insipidity of the 
Madison Square Drama, as critics are to- 
day upon the pornographic literature which 
passes for virile thinking. 

I believe that both young De Mille and 
young Mackaye have an advantage in this 
race for dramatic honors; it remains to be 
seen whether they will profit by the past 
history of the theater. Their fathers were 
writing at a time when their contempo- 
raries in dramatic authorship were Bron- 
son Howard, Bartley Campbell, George 
Jessop, Fred Marsden, A. C. Gunter, Fred 
Maeder, James J. McClosky, A. R. Cazau- 
ran. Edward Harrigan, and H. G. Carleton. 
William De Mille is greatly in advance of 
that period, as far as methods and interest 
are concerned ; he is one of the numberless 
newspaper men who is content with effec- 
tive incident, and he leaves speculation 
alone. In “Strongheart,” which had a 
slight problem of Indian blood in it, he 
failed to do what he wished above all else 
to do; he originally intended to consider the 
theme inadequately treated by Edward 
Sheldon in “The Nigger.” There is noth- 
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ing pioneer, or even largely stimulating in 
young De Mille. 

Mr. Percy Mackaye is of a different 
stature; he comes out of the past into the 
present, and his ear and heart have caught 
certain phrases which remind him of the 
Golden Age of Greece. De Mille shook 
from him the cap and gown of Columbia 
University; Mackaye walks in the shadow 
of Harvard, with an academic command of 
literature, and with a poetic gift which is 
not spontaneous, though it be elaborate and 
earnestly used. Being a poet, we must 
compare him with poets. 

There is more hope for him than for 
Stepher. Phillips, who has steadily de- 
clined in_ effectiveness since writing 
“Herod.” They both are wedded to the 
past. Phillips gave us a_ Francesca, 
Mackaye a Jeanne D’Arc; Phillips wrote in 
the face of Goethe's “Faust.” Mackaye in 
the face of Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales.” 
Phillips turned to Ulysses, Mackaye to 
Sappho and Phaon. In other words, being 
poets who are using the theater as a means 
of poetic communication, rather than as a 
high end in itself, they largely adhere to 
the Shakespeare precedent of finding in 
spiration for their plots outside of their 
native imaginations. Unlike John Mase- 
field, whose ‘Pompey the Great” is a re- 
writing of history, and is tinged through 
and through with broad and colorful ex- 
pressions of democratic strength, they 
unfold their dialog in lines of haunting 
beauty, but of reminiscent measure. 

Yet Mr. Mackaye possesses a humor 
which is totally lacking in Phillips, a per- 
spective of the present which allows of 
such sparkling cynicism as one detects in 
“Mater” and “Anti-Matrimony,” even if it 
is not sufficiently analyzed to make him an 
invigorating critic of life, civic and per- 
sonal. He is a poet who has “murmurs 
and scents of the infinite seas,” without 
any deep knowledge of the forces of exist- 
ence. Stephen Phillips utters haunting 
lines of pure sensuous beauty; Mackaye 
writes lines of equal beauty, but lacking in 
that simple, lyric passion which makes 
“Francesca da Rimini” so delicate. It 
strikes me that Mr. Mackaye as a poet is 
only a vehicle for unformed and inade- 
quately founded views. He has 
poetic quality rather than the abiding 
strength of the true poet. Occasion has 


social 


done much to shape his course from the 
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very day that his father locked him, a 
sixteen-year-old boy, in a room and. told 
him to write a Storm Choral for a Colum- 
bian Exposition spectacular, before he 
could come out. 

Young Mackaye sincerely desires to be 
a citizen, but his social philosophy is weak 
and his historical perspective is not suffi- 
ciently defined to lend authority to the deti- 
nitions he frames or to the strictures he 
utters in his numerous lectures and talks. 
From his father he has learned the use of 
a certain largeness of scene; from the 
present he has drawn a certain restlessness 
and shapeless idealism which are waiting 
for systematizing. But he has not found 
himself, and the reason lies, not in the the- 
atrical conditions which surround him, but 
in the inheritance and the tradition which 
are his—the inheritance of his father, and 
the tradition of Harvard University. 

James Steele Viackave was born in Buf- 
falo during 1844, and at the age of seven 
moved to New York. His father was a 
man of some means, who had a home just 
outside of Buffalo, known as Castle 
Mackaye ; while his grandfather, a Scotch- 
man of sturdy build, wore the cloth, and 
died at the advanced age of one hundred 
and twenty, boasting of having lived one 
hundred years in the same parish. 

The move to New York was due to 
legal connections of Mackaye’s father, who 
likewise, as a man of affairs, once held the 
»osition of president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. It was not until he 
went to Paris, at the age of sixteen, that 
Steele turned his attention to the stage, 
and even then there was no opportunity to 
gratify his interest practically. At eighteen 
he came back to America, where for six- 
teen months he served in the Army as a 
member of the Seventh Regiment. Reach- 
ing the age of twenty-two, and still intent 
m the stage, he procured a small engage- 
ment at the Old Bowery Theater in New 
York, but soon after was sent abroad as 
an agent for buying pictures. Once more 
in Paris, he haunted the theaters and 
chance took him in the path of Frangois 
Delsarte, who recognized in him a startling 
likeness to his dead son, and who took him 
under his tutelage. 

From now on, and for many years to 
come, Mackaye was to be an exponent of 
principles in acting which subdued the old- 
time ranting, and aimed at the reproduction 
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of natural movement, and of what the 
papers of the time called “emotionally 
gentle manner.” So closely did the youth- 
ful actor identify himself with the methods 
of his teacher, that he was known in the 
papers as “Delsarte Mackaye”’; but no 
amount of ridicule could deter him from 
his set purpose. Later in life Mackaye 
wrote: 


\ man to be a true actor must not 
possess the power to portray vividly the emo- 
tions which in any given situation would be 
natural to himself, but he must study the char 
acter of the man whom he impersonates, an:l 
then act as that man would act in a like situa- 
tion. This is what Delsarte taught and what 
Sontag and Calvalho studied with him 


only 


Rac hel, 


During 1874, Mackaye lectured exten- 
sively on the Delsarte system, speaking of 
the occult nature of emotion; of the 
science of expression, illustrated by panto- 
mime; of the necessity for esthetic gym- 
nastics, illustrated by ‘chromatic scales of 
cmotion in the face and figure. 

\t that time there was something more 
or less theoretical in such a method ; people 
were regarded as poseurs who adopted it. 
llence it was that Mackaye was spoken of 
as a speculative dreamer. It is true that 
throughout life people said of him that his 
crude idealism was due to defects in his 
education; his fancies forced him into 
many experiments which could not possibly 
find practical fulfillment. But nevertheless 
he was of a serious turn of mind, and of 
an experimental nature, and these charac- 
teristics combined to give him a distinct 
streak of philosophical speculation which 
is detected in his utterances upon esthetics. 

When Delsarte found himself in the 
midst of the Franco-Prussian’ war, 
Mackaye was traveling in Switzerland 
(July, 1870) ; and on his return to Amer- 
ica, hearing that his old friend was in a 
destitute condition, he immediately ar- 
ranged for a lecture at Harvard Univer- 
sity, the proceeds from which-—amounting 
to ten thousand francs—were sent to Del- 
sarte. The latter died in 1871, bequeath- 
ing to his pupil many unpublished manu- 
scripts. There is no discounting Mackaye’s 
enthusiasm over the Delsarte principles ; 
his interest was not only deep, but his 
execution vivid, so much so that Forrest, 
listening to him, jumped up in that impetu- 
ous manner of his, and exclaimed: “By 
G—d, my noble boy, you have let in a flood 
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of light!” Not only did he establish a 
school of acting which should uphold 


French naturalism, but his first venture in 
the theatrical field, the St. James Theater, 
which opened in January, 1872, was popu- 
larly spoken of as the Delsarte house. 

At the very outset it is well to empha- 
size the theatrical rashness of Mackaye and 
the philosophic severity of his criticism; it 
is well to note that his theory of acting 
etlected his work, making it self-conscious ; 
while his tendency to experiment made him 
limit or expand his ideas in mathematical 
ratio. A man of many failures, he was yet 
the forerunner of diverse excellent theatri- 
cal innovations. His double stage for the 
Madison Square Theater is not as perfect 
as the revolving platform at the New 
Theater, but the principle of usefulness is 
practically the same. His Spectatorium 
may have fallen into ruins, carrying with 
it a fortune and the health of its conceiver, 
but it foreshadowed the modern Hippo- 
drome. He never profited by failure, and 
his enthusiasm always made him forgetful 
of the fact that finance requires practical 
guarantee. Yet no man of the time, unless 
it was Henry De Mille, had better oppor- 
tunity than he to know the physical fea- 
tures of the theater. 

His career as actor opened i in 1872, when 
he appeared in “Monaldi,” a Venetian story 
of the seventeenth century, based on 
Washington Allston’s novel. His pale, 
classic features, his aquiline nose, his sensi- 
tive mouth, his intellectual and quiet ex- 
pression, all tended to mark this tall, 
slender, and graceful man with distinction. 
[ have before me a clipping which conveys 
an impression of Mackaye’s nature be- 
neath the practice of his Delsarte methods: 
“If he were paralyzed from the neck down, 
he could express more with his face than 
nine-tenths of justly celebrated actors could 
with all the appliances which nature and 
art have given them. His speechlessness 
is as crammed with expression as a 
thunder-cloud of electricity.” There were 
stirring within him many conflicting inter- 
ests; the author, actor and lecturer did not 
meet on common ground. During part of 
1872, Mackaye was in Paris, studying with 
Regnier, while in the winter of that year 
he remained in England, meeting Charles 
Reade, Wilkie Collins, and Tom Taylor. 
With the latter he was led into further ex- 
periment, collaborating in the writing of 
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such plays as “A Radical Fool,” “Clan- 
carty,” and “Arkwright’s Wife.” At this 


time, also, he was prompted to dramatize 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner; the matter 
went as far as his meeting the novelist, but 
at the crucial point, Lewes, “the dragon,” 
stepped in and put a stop to further nego- 


tiations. It was in the spring of this year 
that Tom ‘Taylor successfully urged 


Mackaye to appear as Hamlet, bringing to 
his interpretation all the originality of the 
Delsarte method (May 5, 1872). An 
edition of the play was issued with notes, 
and with indication of new stage business. 

Evidently Mackaye was encouraged by 
his start, for I have the record of a booklet 
printed in 1872, while he was in Paris, 
presenting “Extracts from the Press in 
Reference to the Three Months’ Dramatic 
Season of James Steele Mackaye in New 
York City, from January 8 to April 1, 
1872.” During that period, Nym Crinkle 
appears to have come to his rescue, while 
he was being attacked for his persistency 
in the Delsarte methods. This was the 
season of the a James Theater, where, on 
February 1, 872, Mackaye’s “Marriage, : 
an adaptation a Octave Feuillet’s “Tulie,” 
was given a hearing. 

Mackaye’s novitiate in the art of play- 
writing was spent in collaboration and in 


adaptation, two of the dominant tenden- 
cies of the day; not only this, but the men 
associated with the Madison Square 


Theater reinforced the ideas presented by 
others. Being actors as well as writers, 


they knew wherein weak situations might 
be bettered. So that Mackaye’s list of 
plays, while pointing to technical activity, 
does not impress one with any striking 
originality. Here again we find the man 
meeting with success, yet not sufficiently 
concentrated to be more than of temporary 
influence. As an author he is to be credited 
with the following: 


“Marriage” (1872) “Arkwright’s 
Wife” (1873); “Clancarty” (1874. with 
Taylor) ; “Rose Michel’ ( 1875, collabora- 


tion) ; “Queen and Woman” 
tation from Victor Hugo, with G. V. 
Pritchard); “Won at Last” (1877); 
‘Through the Dark” (1878); “An Iron 
Will” “Hazel Kirke,” 1880) ; 
“A Fool's (1881, adaptation ) ; 
“Dakolar” “In Spite of All” 
(1885); (1886, rewritten for 
Barrett ) ; (1887); “A Noble 


( 1870 », adap- 


(1879, later 
Errand” 
(1884) ; 
“Rienzi” 

*Anarchy” 


Mad,” mod- 
“Jean Val- 
(known as 


Rogue” (1888; also “Money 
eled on the style of Hugo’s 
jean”); “Paul Kauvar” 
“Anarchy” ) 

The majority of these plays contained 
melodrama common to that period. It was 
a period when the physical outlines of the 
theater were materially changing ; when the 
old gas jets, laboriously turned on at each 
performance, were now on the eve of being 
simultaneously ignited by an electric spark ; 
when Ogden Doremus was experimenting 
with asbestos curtains, to give fireproof pro- 
tection to the theater ; when Mackaye him- 
self was designing orchestra chairs. It was 
the later day of the Boucicault drama, 
which had made demands upon the scenic 
pictures, introducing physical details that 
were regarded as marvelous. It was the 
time of Kate Claxton, Ida Vernon, Clara 
Morris, Montague, Gilbert, Holland, and 
Ponisi. 

Mackaye fell readily into the atmos- 
phere; he imbibed much of the Boucicault 
technique, without its flexibility, without its 
humor, without its easy grace and cheerful- 
ness. And yet he was not considered a 
conservative; on the contrary, the papers 
regarded him very much as a defier of tra- 


dition, especially in comparison with 
Wallack and Daly. He was only rash, 
however, in the outward scope of the 


theater ; 
conventional lines, 


for his plays are constructed along 
with an emotionalism 


either akin to Boucicault or to Dumas’ 
Camille. 
The five acts of “Won at Last” are 


epitomized graphically in the program as: 
“Act 1, Ashes; Act II, Embers; Act III, 
Fire; Act IV, Flame; Act V, Fireside.” 
“Hazel Kirke,” which was first presented 
in 1879 under the title of “The Iron Will,” 
bears all the characteristics of the romantic 
and melodramatic school of Boucicault. 
Indeed, critics never let Mackaye alone 
about the reminiscent touches to be found 
in his dramas. Earnest though he always 
was, and however high his ideals, he could 
not escape the sensationalism of Tenny- 
son’s and Charles Reade’s “Dora”; of 
“Amy Robsart,” and of Michel,” 
which he helped to adapt. 

Mackaye and De Mille were a great part 
of the force of the little Madison Square 
Theater—a theater whose greatest thorns 
seem to have been the Rev. Dr. G. S. 
Mallory and Marshall Mallory. They were 


“Rose 
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astute business men, and understood how 
to obtain the best of any bargain. When 
Mackaye went to them, the understanding 
was that he was to relinquish all patents 
and copyrights for the period of ten years, 
and that he was to have five thousand 
dollars and profits under certain conditions. 
Sut the contract was not definite enough ; 
on either side it might be disturbed at will. 
“Hazel Kirke” ran for nearly five hundred 
nights, with Mackaye every now and then 
assuming the réle of Dunstan, but when- 
ever the Mallorys had the suspicion that 
they were losing money, it was a signal for 
them to try to revoke their contracts. In 
fact, the theater of that day was not so 
good as the theater of the present. Bouci- 
cault was continually involved in litigation, 
and all dramatists had their successes 
pirated on every occasion. In 1881, ac- 
cording to .one authority, four companies 
were enjoined for playing distorted ver- 
sions of “Hazel Kirke.” 

However much Mackaye may have had 
the correct idea regarding the close treat- 
ment of drama, it was only in the expan- 
siveness of outward detail that he dared 
depart from the conventional structure. 
No man realized more philosophically than 
he that a good play must contain some 
deep knowledge of human nature; some 
wide experience of life, and some surety 
in dealing with the craft of the stage. And 
he drew from himself and his own ambi- 
tion, when he stated the requisites of a 
dramatist to be: 


Mechanical instinct, poetic fancy, sensitive 
sympathies, passionate fervor and vivid imag 
ination, thoroughness in preparation, industry in 
elaboration, conscience in revision, courage in 
excision, and dominating all this, that breadth of 
mind which breeds humility, and that depth of 
heart whose understanding love goes out in 
charity to all mankind. 


But though he would have had _ the 
process so, plays of the Daly period were 
not evolved; they were not intensive. 
Realism was just beginning to modify the 
romantic glow of “The Two Orphans” and 
“The Lady of Lyons,” while it could 
hardly be claimed that violent action had 
been succeeded by rational themes. What 
Mackaye called “the focal purpose” of a 
play had not departed from French models 
or from French emotionalism. Howard, 
Belasco, De Mille, and Mackaye all came 
under its spell, the latter speculating upon 
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a way of escape. “The master play- 
wright,” so he said, “combines the con- 
structive faculty of the mechanic, and the 
analytical mind of a philosopher, with the 
esthetic instinct of a poet, and the ethical 
ardor of an apostle.” 

There is no doubting the truth that 
Mackaye was serious-minded; in fact, he 
was continually active, a peculiar combina- 
tion of Swedenborgian, theatrical Edison, 
and an undisciplined reader of Tyndall, 
Huxley, and Spencer. His interests lay 
between religion and civil engineering ; he 
was diversely equipped, and a specialist 
only in what actual experience had taught 
him. But he never heeded experience for 
long, preferring to follow his imagination 
and his inventiveness. Like all dramatists, 
he was alive to the moment, and when, in 
1887, his “Paul Kauvar” was presented, 
containing all the earmarks of its kind in 
flimsy sentiment, verboseness and theatrical 
effect, he nevertheless claimed himself to 
be deeply concerned in the problem of 
“anarchy,” under which name the play was 
first known. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the papers 
called “Paul Kauvar” “tumultuous and 
declamatory,” and critics saw in it imita- 
tions of Bulwer, the play attracted wide 
attention, since there was beneath it a slight 
tinge of contemporaneousness, despite its 
Red Terror atmosphere. For Mackaye, 
being convinced that demagogs were 
spreading a spirit of anarchy among the 
masses, determined to show wherein 
tyranny was unjust, in the hopes of coun- 
teracting a revolutionary spirit which he 
felt existed among the people. To do this, 
he demanded a large spectacle, which drew 
from Nym Crinkle the remarks: “Mr. 
Steele Mackaye, whatever else he may be, 
is not a ‘lisping hawthorn bud.’ He 
doesn’t embroider such napkins as the 
‘Abbe Constantin, and he can’t arrange 
such wax works as ‘Elaine. He can't 
stereoscope an emotion, but he can incar- 
nate it if you give him people enough.” 

The play was doubtless the outcome of 
certain ideas which were in the air. It 
was the old cry which was raised in regard 
to the influx of emigrants whose excessive 
poverty, together with the yoke of political 
oppression, drove them to the new country. 
But with them Mackaye felt that they 
brought certain foreign ideas which were 
inimical to the welfare of the American 
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laborer. So it was that “Anarchy,” be- 
sides being a melodramatic spectacular, 
was also a purpose play in the newspaper 
sense. In 1888, he wrote: 

In the struggle between capital and labor in 
this country, the grasping spirit of corporations 
and the demoralizing influence of political cor- 
ruption are constantly affording the demagogue 
or the dreamer, who has nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by the destruction of civil 
order, an opportunity to preach anarchic doc- 
trines with great plausibility. When I first dis- 
covered the large extent to which the passions 
of the working classes were being played upon, 
by the fine phrases of these insidious foes of the 
American republic, I determined to investigate 
as carefully as circumstances would permit, the 
means by which these foreign influences were 
seeking to achieve their diabolic results in this 
country. 

After his dispute with the Mallorys, 
Mr. Mackaye went over to the Lyceum 
Theater, on Fourth Avenue, which play- 
house was beginning to gain prestige, and 
where E. H. Sothern was on the eve of 
large recognition. Mackaye’s enthusiasm, 
his charm of manner, and his grace, made 
him well liked, and he was much more at 
ease in private talk than in acting. He was 
a charming conversationalist, and possessed 
what critics called a mind “ratiocinative, 
not poetic.” Interested in painting, sculp- 
ture, teaching, managing, playwriting, and 
inventing, he lacked system; he was devoid 
of concentration. Philosophically, he was 
under the influence of the transcendental- 
ists, and even the mystic touches in Del- 
sarte bore evidences of Catholic symbolism. 
His language, outside his plays, was 
marked by metaphysical distinctions, seen 
for instance in an excellent letter sent to 
his son from Chicago, on December 15, 
1893, in answer to Percy’s objections to 
changes made in some chorals he had 
written. The statements show first of all 
a serious attitude toward all creative work, 
as well as a modesty which was no 
small part of his charm; they are likewise 
evidences of a speculative mind which de- 
lighted in analyzing the absolute, the rela- 
tive, and the conscious in the terms of art. 
This is what he wished to do his big 
Columbian spectacular, prepared for his 
Spectatorium; every detail of it was to 
have philosophical value; the choruses 
were to be representative of these fine 
distinctions. 


He felt that Percy, at an early age 
should have grasped this in the writing of 
the poetic tasks set before him. 

Everything in the Cosmic order, he wrote, is 
perfect or complete. When I speak of the Time 
Chorus, I mean that which voices the accom- 
plishment of the past. . . . The Past Time 
Chorus philosophically represents the real 
world, and the Future Time Chorus represents 
the ideal world, while the Eternity Chorus rep- 
resents the essential world—the world of prin- 
ciple or spirit. The spirit of the whole 
is the perfect spirit—universal spirit—the divine 
spirit. The spirit of the past is the imperfect 
spirit, and the demoniac spirit. 

His distinctions of mortal and immortal 
consciousness clearly mark his scattered 
reading in metaphysical fields. 

We now reach the culmination of Mr. 
Mackaye’s life at the time of the Chicago 
Exposition of 1893. All his theatrical 
extravagance overflowed and ran riot in 
the Columbian Celebration Company, 
organized to exploit his Spectatorium, a 
building devised for his entertainment. 
which was called Spectatorus. This was 
a combination of grand scenic display with 
Oratorio, in which stage realism was to be 
carried to its highest perfection. It was to 
be a Hippodrome in size, with appliances 
of every conceivable power, so arranged 
as to create illusions of the noblest order. 
The stage, called a Scenitorium, was to 
contain an immense reservoir for water 
effects, and around this were to be grouped 
Mackaye’s remarkable inventions. 

It is not necessary to go into details re- 
garding this mammoth shell. In it were to 
be erected automatic combination stages, 
allowing of any variety of motions; wave- 
current makers, for the creation of cur- 
rents of water which were to be regulated 
as to velocity and height; wind-current 
makers so conceived as to create cyclone 
velocity from the gentlest breeze ; weather- 
makers for atmospheric effects, such as 
large rainbows; illuminoscopes “by means 
of which the scope and character of the 
illumination of the scene can be instantly 
determined ;” colorators, for tints accord- 
ing to the changing hours; nebulators for 
cloud effects ; and a luxauleator, which was 
to be a dazzling sheet of light to take the 
place of a curtain. Examining the large 


scope of Mackaye’s idea, it is surprising 
how near he came to the conception of a 
Hippodrome; he aimed at mechanical 
duplication of Nature; mechanical accel- 
eration of mystery. 


The performance in 
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such a fiuge machinery was to be called a 
Spectatorio, which was “a species of per- 
formance celebrating a theme, which may 
be either historic, fabulous, or fanciful. 
It illustrates its subjects by great pictures 
—whose stories are told in pantomime, 
and whose sentimental, ethical, or ideal 
meaning is celebrated or interpreted by 
music.” On one hand he had in mind the 
most extravagant display of Barnum; on 
the other he accepted as a model Cody's 
Wild West Show. Undoubtedly the edu- 
cational vastness of such an enterprise met 
with some enthusiasm and support; prep- 
arations actually began for the mounting 
of “The Great Discovery,” which was to 
epitomize the life of Columbus. The 
financial figures of returns were chimerical, 
despite the seating capacity of over ten 
thousand people, and the other sources of 
income to cover the initial expenditure of 
nearly a million dollars. The structure was 
to have occupied the northeast corner of 
Jackson Park. 

Any one in the theater business will see 
that the very magnitude of the undertaking 
was enough to handicap business and to 
kill the man in control. Mackaye’s whole 
nervous system went to pieces as he saw 
the money slipping from his hands. The 
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Spectatorium was only a skeleton when the 
company went into the hands of a receiver 
because of depression in Wall Street. His 
brain teeming with projects, Mackaye was 
able, through a natural gift of persuasive- 
ness, to carry any amount of enthusiasm. 
But now he was completely broken in 
health; he was given a benefit which en- 
abled him to start on a trip to California, 
but on his way, while passing through 
Timpas, Colorado, he died aboard the train, 
on February 25, 1894. 

In this career we find many evidences of 
the son, Percy, writer of dramas; of the 
son James, instructor at Harvard and 
author of a philosophical sociological dis- 
cussion of The Economy of Happiness; 
and of the son whose interest in nature is 
marked. The speculative tendency is in the 
Mackaye blood, and also the seriousness. 
Percy has a keen sense of humor which 
he realizes, but sedulously governs because 
of his Harvard training. Steele Mackaye. 
in his experiments, foreshadowed the pres- 
ent possibilities of the mechanical stage ; he 
would have been greater had he possessed 


restraint. Curiously, his son, Percy, is 
handicapped by this very quality of 
restraint. 


When From the Biding Place of Man 


By Robert Page Lincoln 


LIEN from the biding place of man I[ turn my feet 
Eager upon the highway some enraptured morn; 


Then is my heart from ail Life’s worry shorn 


\nd leaps by upward bounds into the Dawn roseate ; 


‘Then are my eyes full of some mystery replete 





And brimmed with light no other man hath borne, 
For I doth drink the becker full until the bourn 
f Nature, open-doored, stands waiting by to greet 
My joyful entrance to the world of sight and sound. 


Then like some carefree lad upon the velvet sod 


| bask the hours through while rising from the ground 


Nearby a lark is heard—or when far, far abroad 


lflomeward I move at eve and on the land around 


Shadows creep down to mellow the long path I trod. 





A Man From the North 


A Story 
By Arnold Bennett 


Author of The Old Wives’ Tale, Clayhanger, etc. 


XVII 

H1E nurse suggest- 
ed that Richard 
should remain at 
Carteret Street 
for the rest of 
the night, using 
the sofa in the 
sitting-room. Con- 
trary to his ex- 
pectation, he slept 
well and dream- 
lessly for several 
hours, and woke 
up refreshed and 
energetic. The summer sun was_ dispers- 
ing a light mist. One thought occupied his 
mind,—Adeline’s isolation and need of succor. 
Mentally he enveloped her with tender solici- 
tude; and the prospect of giving her instant 
aid, and so earning her gratitude, contributed 
to a mood of vigorous cheerfulness to which 
his sorrow for Mr. Aked’s death formed but a 
vague and distant background. 

No one seemed to be stirring. He washed 
luxuriously in the little scullery, and_ then, 
silently unbolting the front door, went out for 
a walk. It was just six o'clock, and above the 
weazen trees which line either side of Carteret 
Street the sparrows were noisily hilarious. As 
he strode along in the fresh, sunny air, his 
fancy pictured scene after scene between him- 
self and Adeline in which he rendered a man’s 
help and she offered a woman’s gratitude. He 
determined to take upon himself all the arrange- 
ments for the funeral, and looked forward pleas- 
urably to activities from which under different 
circumstances he would have shrunk with dis- 
may. He thought of Adeline’s aunt or cousin, 
distant in the north, and wondered whether she 
or any other relatives, if such existed, would 
present themselves; he hoped that Adeline 
might be forced to rely solely on him. A milk- 
boy who passed with his rattling cans observed 
Richard talking rapidly to no visible person, 
and turned round to stare. 

When he got back to the house, he noticed 
that the blinds had been drawn in the sitting- 
room. Lottie, the chubby-armed servant, was 
cleaning the step; her eyes were red with 
crying. 

“Is nurse up yet?” he asked her. 

“Ves, sir, she’s in the kitchen,” the girl 
whimpered. 

He sprang over the wet step into the passage. 
As his glance fell on the stairs leading up to 
the room where lay the body of Mr. Aked, 
separated from the unconscious Adeline only 
by a gimcrack wall of lath and plaster, an un- 
comfortable feeling of awe took hold of him. 
Death was very incurable, and he had_ been 





assisting at a tragedy. How unreal and dis- 
torted seemed the events of a few hours before! 
He had a curious sense of partnership in shame, 
as if he and the nurse and the doctor had last 
night done Adeline an injury and were con- 
spiring to hide their sin. What would she say 
when she knew that her uncle was dead? What 
would be her plans? It occurred to him now 
that she would of course act quite independently 
of himself; it was ridiculous to suppose that 
he, comparatively a stranger, could stand to her 
in the place of kith and kin; he had been dream- 
ing. He was miserably disheartened. 

He made his way to the kitchen, and, pushing 
the door open quietly, found the nurse engaged 
in cooking a meal. 

“May I come in, nurse ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Larch.” 

“You seem to have taken charge of the 
house,” he said, admiring her quick, neat move- 
ments; she was as much at home as if the 
kitchen had been her own. 

“We often find it necessary,” she smiled. 
“Nurses have to be ready for most things. 
Do you prefer tea or coffee for breakfast?” 

“Surely you aren’t getting breakfast for me? 
I could have had something in town.” 

“Surely I am,” she said. “If you arent 
fastidious, I’ll make tea. Miss Aked has had a 
moderately good night . . . I’ve told her. 
. . . She took it very well, said she expected 
it. Of course there’s a lot to be done, but I 
can’t bother her yet. We ought to have a tele- 
gram from Mrs. Hopkins, her aunt, this morn- 
ing.” 

“IT wish you would give Miss Aked a mes- 
sage from me,” Richard broke in. “Tell her 
I shall be very glad to see after things—the 
funeral, you know, and so on—if she cares. | 
can easily arrange to take a holiday from the 
office.” 

“[ am sure that would relieve her from a lot 
of anxiety,” the nurse said appreciatively. To 
hide a certain confusion Richard suggested that 
he should be allowed to lay the cloth in the 
sitting-room, and she told him he would find it 
in a drawer in the sideboard. He wandered off, 
speculating upon Adeline’s probable answer to 
his proposal. Soon he heard the rattling of 
cups and saucers, and the nurse’s footstep on 
the stair. He laid the cloth, putting the cruet 
in the middle and the salt-cellars at opposite 
corners, and then sat down in front of the case 
of French books to scan their titles, but he saw 
nothing save a blur of yellow. After a long 
time the nurse came down again. 

“Miss Aked says she cannot thank you enough. 
She will leave everything to you,—everything. 
She is very much obliged indeed. She doesn’t 
think Mrs. Hopkins will be able to travel, be- 
cause of her rheumatism, and there is no one 
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else. Here is the key of Mr. Aked’s desk, and 
some other keys—there should be about £20 in 
gold in the cash box, and perhaps some notes.” 

He took the keys, feeling profoundly happy. 

“T shall just go up to the office first,’ he 
decided, “and arrange to get off, and then 
come down here again. I suppose you will 
stay on till Miss Aked is better?” 

“Oh, of course.” 

“She will be in bed several days yet?” 

“Probably. She might be able to sit up an 
hour or two the day after to-morrow—in her 
own room.” 

“It wouldn’t do for me to see her?” 

“I think not. She is very weak. No, you 
must act on your own responsibility.” 

He and the nurse had breakfast together, 
talking with the freedom of old friends. He 
told her all he knew of the Akeds, not forget- 
ting to mention that Mr. Aked and himself were 
to have collaborated in a book. When Richard 
let this out, she showed none of those signs of 
timid reverence which the laity are wont to 
exhibit in the presence of literary people. 

“Indeed!” she said politely, and then after a 
little pause: “I actually write verses myself 
sometimes.” 

“You do? And are they published? 

“Oh, yes, but perhaps not on their merits. 
You see, my father has influence—” 

“A journalist, is he, perhaps?” 

She laughed at the idea, and mentioned the 
name of a well-known novelist. 

“And you prefer nursing to writing!” Rich- 
ard ejaculated when he had recovered from the 
announcement. 

“To anything in the world. That is why | 
am a nurse. Why should I depend on my 
father, or my father’s reputation?” 

“I admire you for not doing so,” Richard 
replied. Hitherto he had only read about such 
women, and had questioned if they really ex- 
isted. He grew humble before her, recognizing 
a stronger spirit. Yet her self-reliance some- 
how chafed him, and he directed his thoughts to 
Adeline’s feminine trustfulness with a_ slight 
sense of relief. 


” 
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The funeral took place on Sunday. Richard 
found the formalities to be fewer and simpler 
than he had expected, and no difficulties arose 
of any kind. Mrs. Hopkins, as Adeline had 
foreseen, was unable to come, but she sent a 
long letter full of advice, and offering her niece 
a temporary home. Adeline had not yet been 
allowed to leave her bed, but on the Sunday 
morning the nurse had said that she might sit 
up for an hour or two in the afternoon, and 
would like to see Richard then. 

He returned to Carteret Street on foot when 
the funeral was over. 

“You are glad it is all finished?” the nurse 
said. 

“Yes,” he answered a little wearily. His 
mind had dwelt on Mr. Aked that day, and the 
lonely futility of the man’s life had touched him 
with chill, depressing effect. Moreover, now it 
came to the point, he rather dreaded than de- 
sired that first interview with Adeline after her 
uncle’s death. He feared that despite any serv- 


ice he had rendered, they were not much more 
than acquaintances. He morbidly conjectured 
what she would say to him and how he would 
reply. But he was glad when the nurse left 
him alone at the door of Adeline’s room. He 
knocked rather louder than he had intended, 
and after hesitating a second walked in. Ade- 
line was seated in an armchair near the window, 
fully dressed in black, with a shawl over her 
shoulders. Her back was towards him, but he 
could see that she was writing a letter on her 
knee. She looked round suddenly as the door 
opened, and gave a little “Oh!” at the same time 
lifting her hands. Her face was pale, her hair 
flat, and her eyes large and glittering. He went 
up to her. 

“Mr Larch!” She held his hand in her thin 
white one with a soft, weak pressure, silently 
gazing at him while tears gathered in her up- 
turned eyes. Richard trembled in every- part 
of his body; he could not speak, and wondered 
what was the matter with him. 

“Mr. Larch, you have been very kind. I 
shall never be able to thank you.” 

“T hope you won’t bother about any thanks,” 
he said. “Are you better?” And yet he wished 
her to say more. 

With apparent reluctance she loosed his hand, 
and he sat down near her. 

“What should I have done without you! 
. . . Tell me about to-day. You can’t think 
how relieved I am now that it is over—the 
funeral, I mean.” 

He said there was nothing to tell. 

“Were there many other funerals?” 

“Yes, a lot.” 

He answered her questions one after another; 
she seemed to be interested in the least de- 
tail, but neither of them mentioned the dead 
man. Her eyes seldom left him. When he 
suggested that she must dismiss him as soon 
as she felt tired, she laughed, and replied that 
she was not likely to be tired for a very long 
while, and that he must have tea with her and 
nurse, 

“I was writing to my two uncles in San 
Francisco when you came in,” she said. “They 
will be terribly upset about me at first, poor 
fellows, but I have told them how kind you 
have been, and Uncle Mark always used to say 
I had plenty of sense, so that ought to ease 
their minds.” She smiled. 

“Of course you have made no definite plans 
yet?” he asked. 

“No, I sha’n’t settle anything at present. I 
want to consult you about several things, but 
some other time, when I am better. I shall 
have enough money, I think—that is one solid 
comfort. My aunt Grace—Mrs. Hopkins—has 
asked me to go and stay with her. Somehow 
I don’t want to go—you'll think it queer of 


‘me, I daresay, but I would really prefer to stop 


in London.” 

He noticed that she said nothing as to join- 
ing her uncles in San Francisco. 

“IT fancy I shall like London,” she went on, 
“when I know it.” 

“You aren’t thinking, then, of soing to San 
Francisco ?” 
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He waited apprehensively for her answer. 
She hesitated. “It is so far—I don’t quite know 
how my uncles are situated—” 

Evidently, for some reason, she had no desire 
to leave London immediately. He was very 
content, having feared that she might pass at 
once away from him. 

They had tea on a little round chess-table. 
The cramped space and the consequent neces- 
sity of putting spare plates of cake on the bed 
caused some amusement, but in the presence 
of the strong, brusque nurse Adeline seemed 
to withdraw within herself, and the conversa- 
tion, such as it was, depended on the other 
two. 

“I have been telling Miss Aked,” the nurse 

said after tea was over, “that she must go to 
the seaside for a week or two. It will do her 
an immense deal cf good. What she needs 
ost of all is change. I suggested Littlehamp- 
n: it is rather a quiet spot, not too quiet; 
ere is nice river scenery, and a quaint old 
ort, and quantities of lovely rustic villages in 
1e neighborhood.” 
“It would certainly be a good thing,” Rich- 
ard agreed; but Adeline said, rather petulantly, 
that she did not wish to travel, and the project 
was not discussed further. 

He left soon afterwards. The walk home 
seemed surprisingly short, and when he got to 
Raphael Street he could remember nothing oi 
the thoroughfares through which he had passed. 
Vague, delicious fancies flitted through his head. 
like fine lines half recalled from a great poem. 
In his room there was a smell from the lamp, 
and the windows were shut tight. 

“Poor old landlady,” he murmured _ benig- 
nantly, “when will she learn to leave the win- 
dows open and not to turn down the lamp?” 

Having unfastened one of the windows, he 
extinguished the lamp and went out on to the 
little balcony. It was a warm evening, with a 
cloudy sky and a_ gentle, tepid breeze. The 
noise of omnibuses and cabs came even and 
regular from Brompton Road, and occasionally 

hansom passed up Raphael Street. He stood 
leaning on the front of the balcony till the stir 
of traffic had declined to an infrequent rumble, 
his thoughts a smiling, whirling medley impos- 
sible to analyze or describe. At last he came 
in, and, leaving the window ajar, undressed 
slowly without a light, and lay down. He had 
no desire to sleep, nor did he attempt to do so; 
not for a ransom would he have parted with 
the fine, full consciousness of life which thrilled 
through every portion of his being. The brief 
summer night came to an end; and just as the 
sun was rising he dozed a little, and then got 
up without a trace of fatigue. He went to the 
balcony again, and drank in all the sweet in 
vigorating freshness of the morning. The sunlit 
streets were enveloped in an enchanted silence. 

XVIII 

Nearly three weeks later came the following 
letter from Adeline. In the meanwhile she had 
had a rather serious relapse, and he had seen 
her only once or twice for a few minutes. 

My pear Mr. Larcu,—This time I am quite 
sure I am well again. Nurse is obliged to leave 
to-day, as she is wanted at a hospital, and she 





has persuaded me to go to Littlehampton at 
once, and given me the address of some rooms. 
I shall leave Victoria to-morrow (Wednesday ) 
by the 1.10 train. Lottie will go with me, and 
the house will be locked up. Good-bye for the 
present, if I don’t see you. We shall not stay 
more than a week or ten days. I will write to 
you from Littlehampton. 
Ever yours most gratefully, 
A. A. 

P. S. I was expecting you down to-night. 

““If I don’t see you’!” he repeated to him- 
self, smiling, and examining Adeline’s calig- 
raphy, which he had not seen before. It was a 
bold but not distinguished hand. He read the 
note several times, then folded it carefully and 
put it in his pocket-book. 

By reason of an unexpected delay at the 
office he almost missed her at Victoria. The 
train was due out at least a minute before he 
rushed into the station; fortunately trains are 
not invariably prompt. Adeline was leaning 
from a carriage window to hand a penny to a 
newspaper boy; the boy dropped the penny, 
and she laughed. She wore a black hat with a 
veil. Her cheeks were a little fuller, and her 
eyes less unnaturally brilliant, at any rate under 
the veil; and Richard thought that he had never 
seen her look so pretty. 

“There it is, silly boy, there!” she was say- 
ing as he came up. 

“T thought I’d just see if you were all right,” 
he panted. “T should have been here earlier, 
only I was detained.” 

“How kind of you to take so much trouble!” 
she said, taking his hand, and fixing her eves 
intently on his. The guard came along to 
fasten the doors. 

“Luggage all in?” Richard asked. 

“Yes, thanks. Lottie saw to it while I got 
the tickets. I find she is quite an experienced 
traveler.” At which Lottie, effaced in a corner, 
blushed. 

“Well, I hope you will enjoy yourself.” Th 
whistle sounded, and the train jerked forward. 
\deline began to wave a good-bye. 

“T see there’s a Sunday league trip to Little 
hampton on Sunday,” he said, walking along 
with the train. 

“Oh! Do come down.” 

“You'd like me to?” 

“Very much.” 

“T will, then, Send me the address.” 

She gave a succession of little nods, as thx 
train carried her away. 

XIX 

Richard’s eve traveled expectantly over the 
tanned crowd of men in flannels and gaily at- 
tired girls which lined the platform of Littl 
hampton station, but Adeline was not to be seen. 
He felt somewhat disappointed, and then de- 
cided that he liked her the better for not having 
come to meet him. “Besides,” he thought, “the 
train being a special is not in the time-table, and 
she would not know when it was due.” 

Her lodging was in a long, monotonous ter- 
race which ran at right angles to the seashore, 
turning its back upon the river. Noon was at 
hand, and the fierce rays of the unclouded sun 
were untempered by any breeze. The street lay 
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hushed, for everyone was either at church or on 
the sands. In response to his inquiry, the land- 
lady said that Miss Aked was out, and had left 
a message that if a gentleman called, he was to 
follow her to the jetty. Obeving the directions 
given to him, Richard soon found himself by the 
banks of the swift litthe Arun, with the jetty 
some distance in front, and b. yond that the sea, 
which shimmered blindingly in the heat. Throngs 
of respectably dressed people wandered up and 
down, and a low, languid murmur of conversa- 
tion floated out as it were from the cavities of 
a thousand parasols. Perspiring children whose 
hands were chafed by gloves full of creases ran 
to and from among the groups, shouting noisily, 
and heedless of the frequent injunction to 
remember what day it was. Here and there 
nurses pushing perambulators made cool spots 
of whiteness in the confusion of color. On the 
river boats and small vachts were continually 
sweeping towards the sea on the ebbing tide; 
now and then a crew of boys would attempt to 
pull a skiff against the rapid current. persevere 
for a few strokes, and then, amid scoffs from the 
bank, ignominiously allow themselves to be 
whirled past the jetty with the other craft. 

Richard had never seen a southern watering- 
place before, and he had fondly expected some- 
thing different from Llandudno, Rhyl, or Black- 
pool, something less stolid and more continental. 
Littlehampton fell short of his anticipation: 
It was unpicturesque as a manufacturing town, 
and its summer visitors were an infestive, lower- 
middle class folk, garishly clothed, and un- 
learned in the fine art of enjoyment. The pure 
accent of London sounded on every side from 
the lips of clerks and shop-girls and their kin. 
Richard forgot that he was himself a_ clerk, 
looking not out of place in that scene. 

Presently he espied a woman who seemed to 
belong to another sphere. She was leaning 
over the parapet of the jetty, and though a 
black and white sunshade entirely hid her head 
and shoulders, the simple, perfectly hung b'ack 
skirt, the neatly shod foot, the small, smoothly 
gloved hand with thin gold circlet at the wrist 
sufficed to convince him that here, by 
strange chance, was one of those exquisite crea- 
tures who on Saturday afternoons drove past 
the end of Raphael Street on their way to Hur- 
lingham or Barnes. He wondered what she did 
there, and tried to determine the subtleties of de* 
meanour and costume which constituted th¢ 
plain difference between herself and the other 


some 


girls on the jetty. At that moment she stood 
erect, and turned round. Why, she was quite 
young He approached her . .. It 
was .\deline. 


Astonishment was so clearly written on his 
face that she laughed as they exchanged greet- 
ings. 

“You scem startled at the change in me,” 
she said abruptly. “Do you know that I posi- 
tively adore clothes, though I’ve only just found 
it out. The first thing I did when IT got here 
was to go over to Brighton, and spend terrific 
sums at a dressmaker’s. You see, there wasn't 
tuume in London. You don’t despise me for it, | 
hope? I’ve plenty of money—enough to last 
a leng, long time.” 
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She was dazzling, and she openly rejoiced in 
the effect her appearance had made on Richard. 

“You couldn’t have done better,” he an- 
swered, suddenly discovering with chagrin that 
his own serge suit was worn and shabby. 

“I’m relieved,’ she said; “I was afraid my 
friend might think me vain and extravagant.” 
Her manner of saying “my friend”’—half mock- 
ery, half deference—gave Richard intense sat- 
isfaction. 

They walked to the end of the jetty and sat 
down on a stone seat. 

“Tsn’t it beautiful?” she 
siastically. 

“What—the town, or the people, or the sea?” 

“Everything. I’ve scarcely been to the sea- 
side before in all my life, and I think it’s 
le vely.” 

“The sea would be splendid if one could see 
it, but it blinds one even to glance at it in this 
heat.” 

“You shall have half my sunshade.” She 
put it over him with a protective gesture. 

“No, no,” he demurred. 

“I say yes. Why don’t men carry sunshades ? 
It’s only their pride that stops them. 

So you don’t like the town and the people?” 

“Well—” 

“T love to see plenty of people about. And 
you would, too, if you’d been fixed like me. 
I've never seen a real crowd. There are crushes 


exclaimed enthu- 


when you go into theaters sometimes, aren't 
there ?” 

“Yes. Women faint.” 

“But I shouldn’t. I would have given any- 


thing not long ago to be in one of those crushes. 
Now, of course, I can just please myself. When 
we are back in London, do you think I could 
persuade you to take me?” 

“You might,” he said, “if you asked nicely. 
But young ladies who wear clothes like yours 
don’t usually patronize the pit, where the 
crushes are. Stalls or dress circle would be 
more in your style. I propose we take the 
dress circle. You wouldn’t enjoy your crush 
going in, but at the Lyceum and some other 
theaters, there is quite a superior crush coming 
out of the stalls and dress circle.” 

“Yes, that is better. And I shall buy more 
clothes. Oh! I will be shockingly wasteful. If 
poor old uncle knew how his money was to be 
spent—” 

A little child, chased by one still less, fell 
down flat in front of them, and began to cry. 
Adeline picked it up, losing her sunshade, and 
kissed both children. Then she took a paper 
of chocolates from her pocket and gave several 
to each child, and they ran away without saying 
thank you. 

“Have one?’ She offered the bag to Rich- 
ard, “That’s another luxury I shall indulge in 
—chocolates. Do have just one, to keep me 
company,” she appealed. “By the way, about 
dinner. J ordered dinner for both of us at my 
rooms, but we can improve on that. I have 
discovered a lovely little village a few miles 
away, Angmering, all old cottages and no drains. 
Let us drive there in a victoria, and picnic at a 
cottage. J know the exact place for us. There 
will be no people there to annoy you” 
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“But you like ‘people,’ so that wen't do at 
all.” 

“T will do without ‘people’ for this day.” 

“And what shall we have for dinner?” 

“Oh! Eggs and bread and butter and tea.” 

“Tea for dinner! Not very solid, is it?” 

“Greedy! If you have such a large appetite, 
eat a few more chocolates; they will take it 
away.” 

She rose, pointing to a victoria in the distance. 

He looked at her without getting up, and 
their eyes met with smiles. Then he, too, rose. 
He thought he had never felt so happy. An 
intoxicating vision of future felicities momen 
tarily suggested itself, only to fade before the 
actuality of the present. 

The victoria stopped at Adeline’s rooms. She 
called through the open window to Lottie, who 
came out and received orders to dine alone, or 
with the landlady if she preferred. 

“Lottie and Mrs. Bishop are great friends,” 
Adeline said. “The silly girl would sooner 
stay in to help Mrs. Bishop with housework 
than go out on the beach with me.” 

“She must indeed be silly. I know which | 
should choose!” It seemed a remark of unut- 
terable clumsiness—after he had said it, but 
Adeline’s faint smile showed no dissatisfaction. 
He reflected that he would have been better 
pleased had she totally ignored it. 

The carriage ran smoothly along the dusty 
roads, now passing under trees, and now skirt 
ing poppy-clad fields whose vivid scarlet almost 
encroached on the highway itself. Richard lay 
back, as he had seen men do in the Park, his 
shoulder lightly touching Adeline’s. She talked 
incessantly, though slowly, in that low voice of 
hers, and her tones mingled with the measured 
trot of the enfeebled horse, and lulled Richard 
to a sensuous quiescence. He slightly turned 
his face towards hers, and with dreamy deliber- 
ateness examined her features—the dimple in 
her cheek which he had never noticed before, 
the curves of her ear, her teeth, her smooth 
black hair. the play of light in her eye; then 
his gaze moved to her large felt hat, set be- 
witchingly aslant on the small head, and then 
for a space he would look at the yellowish-green 
back of the imperturbable driver, who drove on 
and on, little witting what enchantment was b:- 
hind him. 

They consumed the eggs and bread and but- 
ter and tea which Adeline had promised; and 
they filied their pockets with fruit. That was 
Adeline’s idea. She gave herself up to enjoy- 
ment like a child. When the sun was less strenu- 
ous they walked about the village, sitting down 
frequently to admire its continual picturesque- 
ness. Time sped with astonishing rapidity; 
Richard's train went at twenty-five minutes past 
seven, and already, as they stood by the margin 
of the tiny tributary of the Arun, some grand- 
father’s clock in a neighboring cottage clattered 
five. He was tempted to say nothing about the 
train, quietly allow himself to miss it, and go 
up by the first ordinary on Monday morning. 
But soon Adeline inquired about his return, 
and they set off to walk back to Littlehampton ; 
the carriage had been dismissed. He invented 
pretexts for loitering, made her sit on walls to 


eat apples, tried to get lost in bypaths, protested 
that he could not keep the pace she set; but 
to no purpose. They arrived at the station at 
exactly a quarter past seven. The platform was 
busy, and they strolled to the far end of it and 
stood by the engine. 

“T wish to heaven the train didn’t leave so 
early,” he said. “I’m sure the sea air would do 
me a lot of good, if I could get enough of it. 
What a beautiful day it has been!” He sighed 
sentimentally. 

“T never, never enjoyed myself so perfectly,” 
she said emphatically. “Suppose we beseech 
the engine-driver to lie still for a couple of 
hours?” Richard’s smile was inattentive. 

“You are sure you haven’t done too much,” 
he said with sudden solicitude, looking at her 
half anxiously. 

“I! not a bit. I am absolutely well again.” 
Her eyes found his and held them, and it seemed 
to him that mystic messages passed to and fro. 

“How long do you think of staying?” 

“Not long. It gets rather boring, being alone. 
1 expect I shall return on Saturday.” 

“T was thinking I would run down again on 
Saturday for the week-end,—take a week-end 
ticket,” he said; “but of course, if—” 

“In that case I should stay a few days longer. 
I couldn’t allow myself to deprive you of the 
sea air which is doing you so much good. By 
next Saturday I may have discovered more 
nice places to visit, perhaps even prettier than 
Angmering But you must get in.” 

He would have given a great deal just then 
to be able to say firmly: “I have changed my 
mind about going. I will stay at a hotel to- 
night and take the first train to-morrow.” But 
it required more decision than he possessed, 
and in a few moments he was waving good-bye 
to her from the carriage window. 

There were several other people in ‘the com 
partment,—a shy shop-girl and her middle-aged 
lover, evidently employees of the same estab- 
lishment, and an artisan with his wife and a 
young child. Richard observed them intently, 
and found a curious, new pleasure in all their 
unstudied gestures and in everything they said. 
But chiefly he kept a watch on the shop-girl’s 
lover, who made it no secret that he was dwell- 
ing in the seventh heaven. Richard sympa- 
thized with that man. His glance fell on him 
softly, benignantly. As the train passed station 
after station, he wondered what Adeline was 
doing, now, and now, and now. 


On the following Saturday he took tea with 
Adeline at her lodgings. The train had been 
late, and by the time they were ready for the 
evening walk without which no visitor to the 
seaside calls the day complete, it was close upon 
nine o’clock. The beach was like a fair or a 
north-country wake. Conjurers, fire-eaters, and 
minstrels each drew an audience; but the prin- 
cipal attraction was a man and woman who 
wore masks and were commonly supposed to be 
distinguished persons to whom fate had been 
unkind. They had a piano in a donkey-cart, and 
the woman sang to the man’s accompaniment. 
Just as Richard and Adeline came up, “The 
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River of Years” was announced for perform- 
ance, 

“Let us listen to this,” said Adeline. 

They stood at the rim of the crowd. The 
woman had a rich contralto voice and sang with 
feeling, and her listeners were generous of both 
applause and coppers. 

“IT wonder who she is,’ Adeline murmured, 
with a touch of melancholy,—‘I wonder who 
she is. I love that song.” | 

“Oh, probably some broken-down  concert- 
singer,” Richard said curtly, “with a drunken 
husband.” 

“But she sang beautifully. She made me feel 
—you know—funny .. . A lovely feeling, 
isn't it?” She looked up at him. 

“Yes,” he said, smiling at her. 

“You're laughing.” 

“Indeed [’m not. I know what you mean 
perfectly well. Perhaps I had it just then, too 

a little. But the song is a bit cheap.” 

“T could listen to it every day, and never get 
tired of listening. Don’t you think that if a 
song gives anyone that—feeling, there must be 
some good in it?” 

“Of course it’s far better than most; but—” 

“But not equal to those classical songs you 
told me about—the first time I saw you, wasn’t 
it?) Yes, Schubert: was that the name? I 
mean to get those, and you must show me the 
best ones, and play the accompaniments, and 
than I shall judge for myself.” 

“I shall make an awful mess of the accom- 
paniments; they’re not precisely easy, you know.” 

“Full of accidentals, are they? I sha'n’t like 
them, then. I never do like that sort of song.’ 

“But you will; you must.” 

“Must I?” she almost whispered, in tones of 
gentle, feminine surrender. And after a second 


or two: “Then I'll try, if it will keep you in 
a good temper.” 
They stood fronting the sea. She looked 


straight ahead into the darkening distance, and 
then turned round to him with a mock plaintive 
expression, and they both laughed. 

“Wouldn’t it be better up by the river,” he 
suggested, “where there are fewer people?” 

A little to his surprise, she agreed that it was 
certainly rather noisy and crowded on the beach 
on Saturday nights, and they turned their backs 
to the shore. The moon had risen, and shone 
at intervals through clouds. For a few score 
yards they walked in silence. Then Adeline 
said: 

“It’s very dull here during the week for a 
poor single woman like me. I shall go home 
on Monday.” 

“But think of London in this weather.” 

“I do think of it. I think of the parks and 
the restaurants and the theaters.” 

“The good theaters are closed now. 

“Well, the music-halls. I've never been in 
one, and if they are very naughty, then I want 
to go very much. Besides, there are lots of 
theaters open. I’ve read all the theatrical ad- 
vertisements in the ‘Telegraph,’ and there must 
be plenty of things to see. You mayn’t think 
them worth seeing, but I should enjoy any 
theater.” 

“T believe you would,” he said. “I used to 
be like that.” 


“Up to now I’ve had no real pleasure— 
what I call pleasure—and I’m just going to 
have it. I'll settle down afterwards.” 

“Didn’t your uncle take you out much?” 

“I should say he didn’t. He took me to a 
concert once. That was all—in nearly two 
years. I suppose it never occurred to him that 
I was leading a dull life.” 

She made a movement with her hands, as if 
to put away from her all the drab dailiness of 
her existence in Carteret Street. 

“You can soon recover lost time,” Richard 
said cheerfully. z 

His fancy was in the rosy future, vividly 
picturing the light-hearted gaieties, Bohemian, 
unconventional, artistic, in which he and she 
should unite. He saw himself and Adeline 
becoming dearer to each other, and still dearer, 
her spirit unfolding like a flower, and disclosing 
new beauties day by day.. He saw her eyes 
glisten when they met his; felt the soft pressure 
of her hand; heard her voice waver with tender- 
ness, expectant of his avowal. And then came 
his gwn bold declaration: “I love you, Ade- 
line,” and her warm, willing lips were upon his. 
God! To dream of such beatitudes! 

She had slightly quickened her step. The 
quays were silent and deserted, save for these 
two. Presently masts rose vaguely against the 
sky, and they approached a large ship. Richard 
leaned over the parapet to decipher the name 
on her bows. “Juliane,” he spelt out. 

“That is Norwegiag or Danish.” 

They lingered a few moments, watching the 
movements of dim figures on deck, listening to 
the musical chatter of an unknown tongue, and 
breathing that atmosphere of romance and ad- 
venture which foreign vessels carry with them 
from strange lands; then they walked on. 

“Hush!” exclaimed Adeline, stopping, and 
touching Richard’s arm. 

The sailors were singing some quaint northern 
strain. 

“What is it?” she asked when they had fin- 
ished a verse. 

“Tt must be a Norwegian folk-song. It re- 
minds me of Grieg.” 

Another verse was sung. It began to rain— 
warm, summer drops. 

“You will be wet,” Richard said. 

“Never mind.” 

\ third verse followed, and then a new air 
was started. It rained faster. 

“Come under the shelter of the wall here,” 
Richard urged, timidly taking her arm. “I think 
I see an archway.” 

“Yes, ves,” she murmured, with sweet acqui- 
escence; and they stood together a long time 
under the archway in silence, while the Nor- 
wegian sailors, heedless of weather, sang song 
after song. 

The next morning the sky had cleared again, 
but there was a mist over the calm sea. They 
walked idly on the level sands. At first they 
were almost alone. The mist intensified dis- 
tances; a group of little children paddling in 
a foot of water appeared to be miles away. 
Slowly the mist was scattered by the sun, and 
the beach became populous with visitors in 
Sunday attire. In the afternoon they drove to 
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Angmering, Adeline having found no preferable 
haunt. 

“You have no train to catch to-night,” she 
said; “what a relief! Shall you start very earl) 
to-morrow ?” : : 

“lm not particular,” he answered. “Why?” 

“IT was thinking that Lottie and I would go 
up by the same train as you, but perhaps you 
won't care to be bothered with women and 
their luggage.” 

“If you really intend to return to-morrow, I'll 
wire to Curpet not to except me till after lunch, 
and we'll go at a reasonable hour.” 

He left her at her lodging as the clock was 
striking eleven; but instead of making direct 
for his hotel, he turned aside to the river to 
have a last look at the “Juliane.” Curiously, it 
began to rain, and he sheltered under the arch- 
way where he had stood with Adeline on the 
previous night. Aboard the “Juliane” there was 
stir and bustle. He guessed that the ship was 
about to weigh anchor and drop down with the 
tide. Just after midnight she slid cautiously 
away from the quay, to the accompaniment of 
hoarse calls and the rattling of chains: and 


blocks. 
xX 

During the journey to town Adeline would 
talk of nothing but her intention to taste all the 
amusements which London had to offer. She 
asked numberless questions with the persistency 
of an inquisitive child, while Lottie modestly hid 
herself behind a copy of “Tit Bits,” which had 
been bought for her. 

“Now I will read out the names of the plays 
advertised in the ‘Telegraph,’” she said, “and 
you must tell me what each is life. and whether 
the actors are good, and the actresses pretty, 
and things of that kind.” 

Richard entered with zest into the conversa- 
tions. He was in a boisterous mood, and found 
her very willing to be diverted. Once, when 
he used a technical term, she stopped him: 
“Remember, I have never been to a theater.” 
On Sunday she had made the same remark 
several times. It seemed as if she liked to insist 
on the point. 

The morning was delicious, full of light and 
freshness, and the torpid countryside through 
which the train swept at full speed suggested 
a gentle yet piquant contrast to the urban, 
gaslight themes which they were discussing. 
Though the sun shone with power, Adeline 
would not have the blinds drawn, but sometimes 
she used the newspaper for a shade, or bent her 
head so that the broad brim of her hat might 
come between her eyes and the sunshine. After 
an hour the talk slackened somewhat. As 
Richard, from his seat opposite, looked now at 
Adeline and now at the landscape, a_ perfect 
content stole over him. He wished that the 
distance to London could have been multiplied 
tenfold, and rejoiced in every delav. Then he 
began to miss the purpose of her questions, and 
she had to repeat them. He was examining his 
heart. “Is this love?” his thoughts ran. “Do 
I actually love her now,—now?” 

When the train stopped at New Cross, and 
RichardG said that they would be at London 
Bridge in a few minutes, she asked when he 
would go down to Carteret Street. 


“Any time,” he said. 

“To-morrow night?” 

He had hoped she would tix the same evening 

“When is the theater-going to commence?” 
he queried. 

She laughed vaguely: “Soon.” 

“Suppose I book seats for the Comedy ?” 

“We will talk about it to-morrow night.” 

It appeared that her desire for the relaxations 
of town life had suddenly lost its instancy. 

Immediately he reached the office he wrote a 
note to Mr. Clayton Vernon. Some three hun- 
dred pounds was coming to him under the will 
of William Vernon, and he had purposed to let 
Mr. Clayton Vernon invest this sum for him; 
but the letter asked that a cheque for £25 
should be sent by return of post. Later in th 
afternoon he went to a tailor in Holborn. and 
ordered two suits of clothes. 

He grew restless and introspective, vainly 
endeavoring to analyze his feeling towards Ade- 
line. He wished that he had himself suggested 
that he should call on her that night, instead of 
allowing her to name Tuesday. When he got 
home, he looked at the letter which he had 
received from her a fortnight before, and then, 
enclosing it in a clean envelope, put it away 
carefully in his writing-case. He felt that he 
must preserve all her letters. The evening 
dragged itself out with desolating tedium. Once 
he went downstairs intending to go to the the- 
ater, but returned before he had unlatched the 
front door. 

Mrs. Rowbotham laid his supper that even- 
ing, and he began to tell her about his holiday. 
mentioning, with fictitious naizveté, that he had 
spent it in the company of a young lady. Soon 
he gave the whole history of his acquaintance 
with the Akeds. She warmly praised his kind- 
ness towards Adeline. 

“My Lily is keeping company with a young 
man,” she said, after a pause; “a respectable 
young chap he is, a bus-conductor. This is his 
night off, and they’re gone to the Promenade 
Concert. I didn’t like her going at first, but, 
bless you, you have to give in. Young folk 
are young folk, all the world over. . . . But 
! must be getting downstairs again. I have to 
do everything myself to-night. Ah! when a 
girl falls in love, she forgets her mother. It’s 
natural, I suppose. Well, Mr. Larch, it will be 
your turn soon, I hope.” With that she left 
the room quickly, missing Richard’s hurried 
disclaimer. 

“So you're engaged, Lily,” he said to the 
girl next morning. 

Lily blushed and nodded; and as he looked at 
her eves, he poignantly longed for the evening. 


XXI 

They sat by the window and talked till the day 
began to fade and the lamplighter had passed 
up the street. Several matters of business needed 
discussion,—the proving of Mr. Aked’s will, the 
tenancy of the house, and the opening of a 
new banking-account. Richard, who was acting 
informally as legal adviser, after the manner of 
solicitors’ clerks towards their friends, brought 
from his pocket some papers for Adeline’s sig- 
nature. She took a pen immediately 
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“Where do I put my name?” 

“But you must read them first.” 

“I shouldn’t understand them a bit,” she 
said; “and what is the use of employing a law- 
yer, if one is put to the troub'e of reading 
everything one signs?” 

“Well—please yourself. To-morrow you will 
have to go before a commissioner for oaths and 
swear that certain things are true; you'll be 
compelled to read the affidavits.” 

“That I won’t! I shall just swear.” 

“But you simply must.” 

“Sha’n’t. If I swear to fibs, it will be your 
fault.” ; 

“Suppose I read them out to you?” 


“Yes, that would be nicer; but not now, 
after supper.” 
For a few moments there was silence. She 


stood up and drew her finger in fanciful curves 
across the window-pane. Richard watched her, 
with a smile of luxurious content. It appeared 
to him that all her movements, every inflection 
of her voice, her least word, had the authenticity 
and the intrinsic grace of natural phenomena. 
If she turned her head or tapped her foot, the 
gesture was right,—having the propriety which 
springs from absolute self-unconsciousness. Her 
mere existence from one moment to the next 
seemed in some mysterious way to suggest a 
possible solution of the riddle of life. She illus- 
trated nature. She was for him intimately a 
part of nature, the great Nature which hides 
itself from cities. To look at her afforded him 
a delight curiously similar to that which the 
townsman derives from a rural landscape. Her 
face had little conventional beauty; her conver- 
sation contained no hint either of intellectual 
powers or of a capacity for deep feeling. But 
in her case, according to his view, these things 
were ummnecessary, would in fact have 
superfluous. She was, and that sufficed. 

Mingled with the pleasure which her nearness 
gave him, there were subordinate but distinct 
sensations. Except his sister Mary, he had 
never before been upon terms of close familiar- 
ity with any woman, and he realized with elation 
that now for the first time the latencies of man 
hood were aroused. His friendship—if indeed 
it were nothing else—with this gracious, in- 
scrutable creature seemed a thing to be very 
proud of, to gloat upon in secret, to contem- 
plate with a dark smile as one walked a'ong the 
street or sat in a bus. And then, with a 
shock of joyful, half-incredulous surprise, he 
made the discovery that she—she—had found 
some attractiveness in himself. 

Their loneliness gave zest and piquancy to 
the situation. On neither side were there rela- 
tives or friends who might obtrude, or whom it 
would be proper to consult. They had only 
themselves to consider. Not a soul in London, 
with the exception of Lottie, knew of their in- 
timacy,—the visit to Littlehampton, their plans 
for visiting the theaters, her touching reliance 
upon him. Ah, that confiding feminine trust! 
He read it frequently in her glance, and it gave 
him a sense of protective possession. He had 
approached no closer than to shake her hand, 
and yet, as he looked at the slight frame, the 
fragile fingers, the tufts of hair which escaped 
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over her ears,—these things seemed to be his. 
Surely she had donned that beautiful dress for 
him; surely she moved gracefully for him, 
talked softly for him! 

He left his chair, quietly lighted the candles 
at the piano, and began to turn over some songs. 

“What are you doing?” she asked, from the 
window. 

“T want you to sing.” 

“Must I?” 

“Certainly. Let me find something with an 
easy accompaniment.” 


She came towards him, 


took up a_ song, 
opened it, and bade him look at it. 
“Too difficult,” he said abruptly. “Those 


arpeggios in the bass,—I couldn’t possibly play 
them.” 

She laid it aside obediently. 

“Well, this?” 

“Yes. Let us try that.” 

She moved nearer to him, to miss the reflec- 
tion of the candles on the paper, and put her 
hands behind her back. She cleared her throat. 
He knew she was nervous, but he had no such 
feeling himself. 

“Ready?” he asked, glancing round and up 
into her face. She smiled timidly, flushing, and 
then nodded. 

“No,” she exclaimed the next second, as he 
boldly struck the first chord. “I don’t think 
I'll sing. I can’t.” 

“Oh, yes, you will—yes, you will.” 

“Very well.” She resigned herself. 

The first few notes were tremulous, but 
quickly she gained courage. The song was a 
mediocre drawing-room ballad, and she did not 
sing with much expression, but to Richard’s 
ear her weak contralto floated out above the 
accompaniment with a rich, passionate quality 
full of intimate meanings. When his own part 
of the performance was not too exacting, he 
watched from ‘the corner of his eye the rise 
and fall of her breast, and thought of Keats’s 
sonnet; and then he suddenly quaked in fear 
that all this happiness might crumble at the 
touch of some adverse fate. 

“I suppose you call that a poor song,” she 
said when it was finished. 

“TI liked it very much.” 

“You did? I am so fond of it, and I’m glad 


you like it. Shall we try another?” She of- 
fered the suggestion with a gentle diffidence 
which made Richard desire to abase himself 


before her, to ask what in the name of heaven 
she meant by looking to him as to an authority, 
a person whose will was to be consulted and 
whose humors were law. 

Again she put her hands behind her back, 
cleared her throat, and began to sing . . . He 
had glimpses of mystic, emotional deeps in her 
spirits hitherto unsuspected. 

Lottie came in with a lamp. 


“You would like supper?” Adeline said. 
“Lottie, let us have supper at once.” 
Richard remembered that when Mr. Aked 


was alive, Adeline had been accustomed to go 
into the kitchen and attend to the meals herself; 
but evidently this arrangement was now altered. 
She extinguished the candles on the piano, and 
took the easy-chair with a question about Schu- 
bert. Supper was to be served without the aid 
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of the mistress of the house. She had been 
training Lottie—that was clear. He looked 
round. The furniture was unchanged, but every- 
thing had an unwonted air of comfort and 
neatness, and Adeline’s beautiful dress scarcely 
seemed out of keeping with the general aspect 
of the room. He gathered that she had social 
aspirations. He had social aspirations himself. 
His fancy delighted to busy itself with fine 
clothes, fine furniture, fine food, and fine man- 
ners. That his own manners had remained 
inelegant was due to the fact that the tireless 
effort and vigilance which any amelioration of 
their original crudity would have necessitated, 
were beyond his tenacity of purpose. 

The supper was trimly laid on a very white 
tablecloth, and chairs were drawn up. Lottie 
stood in the background for a few moments; 
Adeline called her for some trifling service, and 
then dismissed her. 

“Won't you have some whisky? I know 
men always like whisky at night.” 

She touched a bell on the table. 

“The whisky, Lottie—you forgot it.” 

Richard was almost awed by her demeanor. 
Where could she have learnt it? He felt not 
unlike a bumpkin, and secretly determined to 
live up to the standard of deportment which she 
had set. 

“You may smoke,” she said, when Lottie had 
cleared the table after supper: “I like it. Here 
are soine cigarettes—Three Castles’—will they 
do?” Laughing, she produced a box from the 
sideboard, and handed it to him. He went to 
the sofa, and she stood with one elbow resting 
on the mantlepiece. 

“About going to the theater—” she began. 

“May I take you? Let us go to the Comedy.” 

“And you will book seats, the dress circle?” 

“Yes. What night?” 

“Let us say Friday. . . . And now you 
ma-- read me those documents.” 

When that business was transacted, Richard 
felt somehow that he must depart, and began to 
take his leave. Adeline stood erect, facing him 
in front of the mantelpiece. 

“Next time you come, you will bring those 
Schubert songs, will you not?” 

Then she rang the bell, shook hands, and sat 
down. He went out; Lottie was waiting in the 
passage with his hat and stick. 

XXII 

Seven or eight weeks passed. 

During that time Richard spent many even- 
ings with Adeline, at the theater, at concerts, 
and at Carteret Street. When they were going 
up to town, he called for her in a hansom. She 
usually kept him waiting a few minutes. He 
sat in the sitting-room, listening to the rattle of 
harness and the occasional stamp of a hoof out- 
side. At length he heard her light step on the 
stairs, and she entered the room, smiling proudly. 
She was wonderfully well dressed, with modish 
simplicity and exact finish, and she gave him 
her fan to hold while she buttoned her long 
gloves. Where she ordered her gowns he never 
had the least notion. They followed one another 
in rapid succession, and each seemed more 
beautiful than the last. All were sober in tint; 
the bodices were V-shaped, and cut rather low. 


Lottie carefully placed a white wrap over her 
mistress’s head, and then they were off. In the 
hansom there was but little conversation, and 
that of a trivial character. In vain he endeav- 
ored to entice her into discussions. He men- 
tioned books which he had read; she showed 
only a perfunctory interest. He explained why, 
in his opinion, a particular play was good and 
another bad; generally she preferred the wrong 
one, or at best maintained that she liked all 
plays, and therefore would not draw compari- 
sons. Sometimes she would argue briefly about 
the conduct of certain characters in a piece, but 
he seldom found himself genuinely in agreement 
with her, though as a rule he verbally concurred. 
In music she was a little less unsympathetic 
towards his ideals. They had tried over several 
of his favorite classical songs, and he had seen 
in her face, as she listened, or hummed the air, 
a glow answering to his own enthusiasm. She 
had said that she would learn one of them, but 
the promise had not been kept, though he had 
reminded her of it several times. 

These chagrins, however, were but infinitesi- 
mal ripples upon the smooth surface of his hap- 
piness. All of them together were as nothing 
compared to the sensations which he experi- 
enced in helping her out of the cab, in the full 
glare of a theater facade. Invariably he over- 
paid the driver, handing him the silver with an 
inattentive gesture, while Adeline waited on the 
steps,—dainty food for the eyes of loiterers and 
passers-by. He offered his arm, and they passed 
down the vestibule and into the auditorium. 
With what artless enoyment she settled herself 
in her seat, breathing the atmosphere of luxury 
and display as if it had been ozone, smiling 
radiantly at Richard, and then eagerly examin- 
ing the occupants of the boxes through a small, 
silver-mounted glass! She was never moved by 
the events on the stage, and whether it hap- 
pened to be tragedy or burlesque at which they 
were assisting, she turned to Richard at the 
end of every act with the same happy, contented 
smile, and usually began to make remarks upon 
the men and women around her. It was the 
playhouse and not the play of which she was 
really fond. 

Aiter the fall of the curtain, they lingered till 
most of the audience had gone. Sometimes they 
supped at a restaurant. “It is my turn,” she 
would say now and then, when the obsequious 
waiter presented the bill, and would give Rich- 
ard her purse. At first, for form’s sake, he 
insisted on his right to pay, but she would not 
listen. He wondered where she had caught the 
pretty trick of handing over her purse instead of 
putting down the coins, and he traced it to a 
play which they had seen at the Vaudeville 
theater. Yet she did it with such naturalness 
that it did not seem to have been copied. The 
purse was small, and always contained several 
pounds in gold, with a little silver. The bill 
paid. he gave it back to her with a bow. 

Then came the long, rapid drive home, through 
interminable lamp-lined streets, peopled now 
only by hansoms and private carriages, past all 
the insolent and garish splendors of Piccadilly 
clubs, into whose unveiled windows Adeline 
eagerly gazed; past the mysterious, night-ridden 
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Park; past the dim, solemn squares and cres- 
cents of Kensington and Chelsea, and so into 
the meaner vicinage of Fulham. It was during 
these midnight journeys, more than at any other 
time, that Richard felt himself to be a veritable 
inhabitant of the City of Pleasure. Adeline, 
flushed with the evening’s enjoyment, talked of 
many things, in her low, even voice, which was 
never raised. Richard answered briefly; an 
occasional reply was all she seemed to expect. 

Immediately, on getting out of the cab, she 
said good-night, and entered the house alone, 
while Richard directed the driver back to 
Raphael Street. Returning thus, solitary, he 
endeavored to define what she was to him, and 
he to her. Often, when actually in her presence, 
he ventured to ask himself, “Am I happy? Is 
this pleasure?” But as soon as he had left her, 
his doubtfulness vanished, and he began to long 
for their next meeting. Little phrases of hers, 
unimportant gestures, came back vividly to his 
memory; he thought how instinct with charm 
they were. And yet, was he really, truly in 
love? Was she in love? Had there been a 
growth of feeling since that night at Carteret 
Street after the holiday at Littlehampton? He 
uncomfortably suspected that their hearts had 
come nearer to each other that night than at 
any time since. 

He tried to look forward to the moment when 
he should invite her to be his wife. But was 
that moment approaching? At the back of his 
mind lay an apprehension that it was not. She 
satisfied one part of his nature. She was the 
very spirit of grace; she was full of aplomb 
and a delicate tact; she had money. Moreover, 
her constant reliance upon him, her clinging 
womanishness, the caressing, humoring tone 
which her voice could assume, powerfully af- 
fected him. He divined darkly that he was 
clay in her hands; that all the future, even the 
future of his own heart, depended entirely upon 
her. If she chose, she might be his goddess. 

And yet she had sharp limitations. 

Again, was she in love? 

When he woke up of a morning he wondered 
how long his present happiness would continue, 
and whither it was leading him. A scrap of 
conversation which he had had with Adeline 
recurred to him frequently. He had asked her, 
once when she had complained of ennui, why 
she did not become acquainted with some of 
her neighbors. 

“IT don't care for my neighbors,” she replied 
curtly. 

“But you can’t live without acauaintances all 
your life.” 

“No, not all my life,” she said with significant 
emphasis. 

XXIII 

They had been to the National Gallery; it 
was Saturday afternoon. Adeline said that she 
would go home; but Richard, not without a 
little trouble, persuaded her to dine in town 
first; he mentioned a French restaurant in Soho. 

As they walked up Charing Cross Road, he 
pointed out the Crabtree, and referred to the 
fact that at one time he had frequented it regu- 
larly. She stopped to look at its white-and-gold 
frontage. In enamel letters on the windows 
were the words: “Table d’héte, 6 to 9, 1/6.” 


“Is it a good place?” she asked. 

“The best in London—of that kind.” 

“Then let us dine there; I have often wanted 
to try a vegetarian restaurant.” 

Richard protested that she would not like it. 

“How do you know? If you have been so 
often, why shouldn't I go once?” She smiled 
at him, and turned to cross the street; he hung 
back. 

“But I only went for economy.” 

“Then we will only go for economy to-day.” 

He dangled before her the attractions of the 
French restaurant in Soho, but to no purpose. 
He was loth to visit the Crabtree. Most prob- 
ably Miss Roberts would be on duty within, and 
he felt an inscrutable unwillingness to be seen 
by her with Adeline. At last they en- 
tered. Looking through the glass doors which 
lead to the large, low-ceiled dining-room on the 
first floor, Richard saw that. it was nearly empty, 
and that the cash-desk, where Miss Roberts was 
accustomed to sit, was for the moment unoccu- 
pied. He led the way in rather hurriedly, and 
selected places in a far corner. Although it 
was scarcely beginning to be dusk, the table 
electric lights were turned on, and their red 
shades made glimmering islands of radiance 
about the room. 

Richard kept a furtive watch on the cash- 
desk; presently he saw Miss Roberts take her 
seat behind it, and shifted his glance to another 
quarter. He was preoccupied, and answered at 
random Adeline’s amused queries as to the 
food. Between the soup and the entree they 
were kept waiting; and Adeline, Richard being 
taciturn, moved her chair in order to look round 
the room. Her roving eyes stopped at the 
cash-desk, left it, and returned to it. Then a 
scornful smile, albeit scarcely perceptible, ap- 
peared on her face; but she said nothing. Rich- 
ard saw her glance curiously at the cash-desk 
several times, and he knew, too, that Miss Rob- 
erts had discovered them. In vain he assured 
himself that Miss Roberts was not concerned 
in his affairs; he could not dismiss a sensation 
of uneasiness and discomfort. Once he fancied 
that the eves of the two girls met, and that 
both turned away suddenly. 

When the dinner was over, and they were 
drinking the coffee for which the Crabtree is 
famous, Adeline said abruptly: 

“I know someone here.” 

“Oh!” said Richard, with fictitious noncha- 
lance. “Who?” 

“The girl at the pay-desk,—Roberts, her 
name is.” . 

“Where have you met her?” he inquired. 

Adeline laughed inimically. He was startled, 
almost shocked, by the harsh mien which trans- 
formed her face. 

“You remember one night, just before uncle 
died,” she began, bending towards him, and talk- 
ing very quietly. “Someone called while you 
and I were in the sitting-room, to inquire how 
he was. That was Laura Roberts. She used 
to know uncle—she lives in our street. He 
made love to her—she didn’t care for him, but 
he had money and she encouraged him. I don’t 
know how far it went—I believe I stopped it. 
Oh! men are the strangest creatures. Fancy, 
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she’s not older than me, and uncle was ov?2r 


fifty !” 

“Older than you, surely!” 

“Well, not much. 
her, and she called that night simply to annoy 
me.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Think! I know it. . . . But you must 
have heard of the affair. Didn’t they talk about 
it at your office?” 

“I believe it was mentioned once,” he said 
hastily. 

She leaned back in her chair, with the same 
hard smile. Richard felt sure that Miss Roberts 
had guessed they were talking about herse'f, 
and that her eyes were fixed on them, but he 
dared not look up for confirmation; Adeline 
gazed boldly around her. They were antago- 
nistic, these two women, and Richard, do what 
he would, could not repress a certain sympathy 
with Miss Roberts. If she had encouraged Mr. 
Aked’s advances, what of that? It was no mortal 
sin, and he could not appreciate the reason of 
Adeline’s strenuous contempt for her. He sav 
: little gulf widening between himself and Ade- 
ine. 


Richard put in. 


She knew I couldn’t bear 


“What tremendously red hair that girl has!” 
she said, later on. 

“Yes, but doesn’t it look fine!” 

“Ye-es,” Adeline agreed condescendingly. 

When he paid the bill, on the way out, Miss 
Roberts greeted him with an inclination of the 
head. He met her eye steadily, and tried not 
to blush. As she checked the bill with a tap- 
ping pencil, he could not help remarking her 
face. Amiability, candour, honesty, were clearly 
written on its attractive plainness. He did not 
believe that she had been guilty of running after 
Mr. Aked for the sake of his money. The tales 
told by Jenkins were doubtless ingeniously ex- 
aggerated; and as for Adeline, Adeline wa> 
mistaken, 

“Good evening,’ Miss Roberts said simply, 
as they went out. He raised his hat. 

“You know her, then!” Adeline exclaimed in 
the street. 

“Well,” he answered, “I’ve been going there. 
off and on, for a year or two, and one gets 
acquainted with the girls.” His tone was rather 
petulant. With a quick, winning smile, she 
changed the subject, and he suspected her >i 
being artful. 


(To be Continued.) 


Oh, Little Stream 


By Isabel S. Mason 


H, Little Stream that winds the mystic woodway 
Where Pan still pipes his call 
And rosy nymphs trip lightly from their hiding 
In silver birches tall. 
Thou knowest the forget-me-not’s unfolding 


Her fairy, azure bloom. 


And to thy song the young ferns weave 2 carpet 
Athwart earth’s russet loom. 

Unto thy sparkling ripple chimes the chorus 
Of bird throats tuned to glee, 

Pure as a crystal tankard, overflowing 


With wine of Arcady. 


Oh Little Stream, the gold of shining summers 


Illumines thee fore’er, 


And thrills thee with thy myriad dewdrops gleaming. 


But not a single tear. 


Thine is a rhapsodic link that binds the present 


Unto the haunting past, 


Thine is the primal hymn of joy and beauty 
And love that shail outlast. 
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Cooper’s Home at Cooperstown, New York 


Recollections of American Authors 


By James Grant Wilson 
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I have to own that I think the heroes of an- 
other writer—viz., Leather-Stocking, Uncas, 
Great Heart, Tom Coffin—are quite the equal of 
Scott’s men, perhaps Leather- -Stocking. is better 
than any in “Scott’s lot.” * * * Le Tongue 
Carobine is one of the great prizemen of fiction. 
He ranks with your Uncle Tobey, Sir Roger de 
Coverley, Falstaff—heroic figures all—American 
or British, and the artist has deserved well of 
his country who devised them. 


THACKERAY. 


N 1785 William Cooper visited 
Otsego County, in Central New 
York. At that time the region con- 


tained no trace of any road, and not 
a single white inhabitant. He wrote, 
“T was alone, three hundred miles from 
home, without bread, meat or food of any 
kind. My horse fed on the grass that 


No. 4. James Fenimore Cooper 
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grew by the edge of the waters. I laid 
me down to sleep in my watch-coat, noth- 
ing but the melancholy wilderness around 
me.” He acquired for a trifle a large tract 
at the southern end of Otsego Lake, two 
years later laying out a village, and in 1790 
removing there with his large family. The 
novelist was born in Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, September 15, 1789, one of twelve 
children of Judge Cooper and his wife, 
Elizabeth Fenimore. He was fourth in 
descent from James Cooper, of Stratford 
upon-Avon, that famous Warwickshire 
hamlet that gave birth to Shakespeare— 
who went to the New World in 1679 
and four years later purchased property 
in Philadelphia. When the future author 
was but thirteen months old, the family 
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moved to the locality ever since known as 
Cooperstown. ‘There his father erected a 
mansion known as Otsego Hall, and there 
James spent his boyhood in the wild 
frontier region, becoming familiar with its 
woods and waters, which he afterward so 





James Fenimore Cooper 


well described, “at the very time when the 
first wave of civilization was breaking 
against its hills.” At thirteen he entered 
Yale College—with the exception of the 
poet Hillhouse, the youngest member of 
his class, and three years later he was. 
unfortunately, dismissed for a boyish mis- 
demeanor. His father, then a member of 
Congress, obtained for his son a commis- 
sion in the navy, after having served a 
year’s apprenticeship on the merchant ves- 
sel, the Naval Academy not being then 
established. Cooper’s first service afloat in 
the navy was in 1806. 

Having in January, 1811, married Susan 
Augusta De Lancey, a sister of the Bishop 
of Western New York, Cooper resigned 
from the service by her request and settled 
at Mamaroneck, near New York. Numer- 
ous children were born to them, including 
Susan Fenimore, the author. One evening, 
while reading a novel descriptive of Eng- 
lish society which did not please him. 
Cooper said to his wife, “I believe I could 
write a better book myself.” Challenged 
to make good the boast, he wrote 


Precaution, a tale of English country life, 
which was issued anonymously in 1820, at 
his own expense, attracting little attention. 
A year later The Spy appeared, displaying 
more skill and power. This charming 
story, founded upon incidents connected 
with the American Revolution, appealed 
strongly to the sympathies of his country- 
men, becoming a great favorite, as it is 
still after a lapse of four-score and ten 
years. The Spy was equally successful in 
the Old World, being translated in almost 
all the Continental languages, also in 
Arabic and Persian. 

When Halleck went abroad in July, 
1822, he carried with him the proof-sheets 
of The Pioneers, which his friend Cooper 
wished to have published in England. It 
was issued there by Murray, and also in 
New York, followed in 1824 by The Pilot, 
works which shared public attention at 
home and abroad with the Waverley novels 
From that time until the appearance. in 
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1850, of his thirty-second and last work 
of fiction, being five more than were writ- 
ten by Sir Walter Scott, Cooper enjoyed 
an almost uninterrupted career of literary 
prosperity. Several years after his death 
a noble edition of his novels, illustrated 
by Darley, was issued in thirty-two octavo 
volumes, which continued for nearly half 
a century to have a surprisingly ‘arge 
annual sale. 

In 1826, Cooper established himself with 
his family in Paris, and during a sojourn 
of seven years in Europe, wrote .Votions 
of Americans, Gleanings in Europe, 
Sketches of Switzerland, and several other 
works, which met with a fair measure of 
popularity. Soon after his return from 
the Old World, Cooper published his 
History of the United States Navy, which 
is still the standard work on that subject. 
In addition to these two volumes, which 
were republished in London and, as might 
have been expected, led to considerable 
controversy, he wrote The Lives of Amer- 
ican Naval Officers. The novelist unfor- 
tunately expended, in the course of his 
literary life, much time and strength on 
newspaper and personal controversies, not 
infrequently carried to the Courts, and for 
the most part growing out of the rather 
severe strictures on his own countrymen, 
which he introduced into his writings— 
notably in Homeward Bound. The sculp- 
tor Greenough, who made his marble 
bust, expostulated with Cooper, as did 
many other friends, and wrote to him 
from Florence, Italy, after reading that 
novel: “I think you lose your hold on the 
American public by rubbing down their 
skins with brickbats as you do.” 

Of the many eminent men that Cooper 
met in Europe, including Lafayette and 
Sir Walter Scott,* he appeared, said Hal- 
leck to the writer, to have the sunniest 
recollections of the witty Canon of St. 
Paul's, with whom he had several good- 
natured controversies at London dinner 
tables and elsewhere. “Yes,” continued 
the poet, “I met Cooper soon after his 
marriage and we were always the best of 
friends. When I was in Paris,’ added 
Halleck, “The Spy was attributed to Miss 

*In his diary, Scott says they met at the Prin- 
cess Galitzin’s in Paris, in November, 1826, “so 
the Scotch and American lions took the field 
together.” 


Fanny Wright, a Scotch lady who was for 
a time a public lecturer in the United 
States on morals and religion from a 
somewhat infidel point of view.” In con- 
versation with my father, Cooper re- 
marked that of all his novels he preferred 





No. 3 Beach Street, New York 


Where James Fenimore Cooper set to work on 
his second novel, immediately after the 
publication of The Spy had made 
him famous 


The Deerslayer and The Pathfinder. The 
series of which these are two were the 
perpetual delight of Dumas, who deemed 
Leatherstocking perhaps the most inter- 
esting creation in all the realm of fiction— 
in which his poet-friend Fitz Greene Hal- 
leck shared, and in 1883 Victor Hugo said 
to the writer, “that, excepting the authors 
of France, Cooper was the greatest novel- 
ist of the nineteenth century.” During 
the same year, at Cannes, Sir Charles 
Augustus Murray, speaking of his well- 
known and popular Indian story The 
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Prairie Bird, and of his having spent a 
year in early life among the Pawnees, re- 
marked: “In an interview with me, Feni- 
more Cooper, alluding to the publication 
of The Prairie Bird, said, ‘You have had 
the advantage of me, for I never was 
among the Indians. All that I know of 
them is from reading and from hearing 
my father speak of them. He saw a great 
deal of them when he went to the Western 
part of New York State near the close of 
the last century.’ ’ 

Conversing with the writer on a summer 
day at Guilford, Halleck said of Cooper: 





The Graves of Cooper and His Wife 


“He is colonel of the literary regiment ; 
Irving lieutenant colonel; Bryant the 
major; while Whittier, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, Dana and myself may be 
considered competent to be captains. 
Cooper’s characters of Leatherstocking, 
Tom Coffin and Uncas I consider the finest 
in American fiction. Why the latter crea- 
tion has been so neglected by painters an | 
sculptors I am at a loss to understand. 
Certainly there is no nobler Indian char- 
acter depicted in our literature. ‘Thack- 
eray calls the first of these immortal crea 


tions “one of the great prize-men of 


fiction, better perhaps than any of Scott's 
men,” and ranks dear old Natty Bumppso 
with “Uncle Toby, Sir Roger de Coverley 
and Falstaff—heroic figures all.” 

Near the close of his career Cooper 
said: “If anything from the writer of 
these romances is to outlive himself, it is 
unquestionably the series of the ‘Leather- 
stocking Tales.’ To say this is not to 
predict a very lasting reputation for the 
series itself, but simply to express the 
belief that it will outlast any or all of the 
works from the same hand.” During the 
novelist’s last autumn on earth he con- 
templated another Leatherstocking story 
to cover the interesting Revolutionary 
period, deeming that he had not entirely 
exhausted the charming and original char- 
acter; but he was unfortunately dissuaded 
by his publisher, who expressed doubts of 
its success, and the danger of injuring the 
commercial value of the series. As Bryant 
remarks in his admirable address on 
Cooper: “Those who consider what new 
resources it yielded him in The Pathfinder 
and The Deerslayer, will readily conclude 
that he [Cooper] was not mistaken.” 

It was my privilege to have two 
glimpses of Cooper and a few minutes’ 
conversation with him, but not my good 
fortune to have enjoyed any measure of 
intimacy with him, as with so many of our 
early authors. On the first occasion. as I 
was standing at the closed door of a 
Broadway bookstore, New York, in con- 
versation with a friend, | opened the door 
for a noble specimen of a man possessing 
a massive and compact form—‘a very 
castle of a man” as Irving called him, who 
approached from the counting-room to 
pass out, and who acknowledged the act 
with a gracious bow and “I thank you, 
sir.’ He was, as my companion afterward 
informed me, the novelist Cooper, coming 
from an interview with his publisher con- 
cerning his last work, The Ways of the 
Hour. It was early in the following year 
that I had the honor of being introduced 
to him. 

The distinguished author died at his 
residence, Cooperstown, September 14, 
1851, being then in his sixty-second year, 
and a few years later his beautiful home, 
known as Otsego Hall, was destroyed by 
fire and the property passed out of the 
family. He was buried among his kindred 
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in the Episcopal churchyard of Christ 
Church, and beneath the shadows of a 
fine fir tree planted by himself and several 
graceful elms and maples. The marble 
above his grave bears these three simple 
but sufficient lines: “James Fenimore 
Cooper. Born September 15, 1789. Died 
September 14, 1851.” Six months after 
his departure, an important public meeting 
was held in honor of his memory—an 
occasion which no one who was present 
will be likely ever to forget. The place 
of meeting was Tripler Hall, New York, 
and the presiding officer was Daniel Web- 
ster, with Irving and Bryant by his side, 
and an audience including many of the 
most prominent men of the city. The 
majestic statesman addressed the large as- 
semblage, speaking for the last time in the 
metropolis, and was followed by Bryant 
in an appreciative and poetical address 
now included in his prose writings, to- 
gether with similar tributes to Washington 
Irving and Fitz-Greene Halleck delivered 
before the New York Historical Society. 
In his address on Cooper the poet says: 
“He wrote for mankind at large; hence 
it is that he has earned a name wider 
known than that of any author of modern 
times. The creations of his fancy shall 
survive through centuries to come, and 
only perish with our language.” Charles 
Sumner, soon after its delivery, wrote to a 
friend, “Bryant’s address on Cooper was 
a simple, truthful and delicate composition 
and, much as I value sculpture and Green- 
ough, I cannot but add that it will be a 
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more durable monument to Cooper than 


any other.” 

Cooper exemplified in his literary career a 
story he was in the habit of telling of one of his 
early adventures. While he was in the navy he 
was traveling in the wilderness bordering upon 
Ontario. The party to which he belonged came 
upon an inn, where they were not expected. 
The landlord was totally unprepared, and met 
them with a sorrowful countenance. There was, 
he assured them, absolutely nothing in the house 
that was fit to eat. When he was asked what 
he had that was not fit to eat, he could only 
say in reply that he could furnish them with 
venison, pheasant, wild duck and some fresh 
fish. ‘To the astonished question as to what 
better he supposed they could wish, the landlord 
meekly replied that he thought they might have 
wanted some salt pork.’ The story was truer of 
Cooper himself than of his innkeeper. Nature 
he could depict, and the wild life led in it, so 
that all men stood ready and eager to gaze on 
the pictures he drew. He chose too often to 
inflict upon them instead of it the most common- 
place of moralizing, the stalest disquisitions 
upon manners and customs, and the dryest dis- 
cussions of politics and theology. 


This acute and striking criticism is ex- 
tracted from a volume on Cooper by Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury, of Yale University, who 
concludes his admirable biography of the 
novelist in these judicious words: “Amer- 
ica has had among her representatives of 
the irritable race of writers many who 
have shown more—far more ability to get 
on pleasantly with their fellow-men than 
Cooper. She has had several gifted with 


higher spiritual insight than he, with 
broader and fresher views of life, with 
finer ideals of literary art, and, above all, 
with far greater delicacy of taste. But 


she counts on the scanty roll of her men 
of letters the name of no one who acted 
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from purer patriotism or loftier principle.” 

Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper, who, but 
for her father’s request that the family 
should never permit an authorized account 
of his life to be published, would naturally 
have become his biographer, as Lady 





The Cooper Monument 


In Lakeside Cemetery 


Ritchie but for a similar injunction of her 
father would have been Thackeray's biog- 
rapher, wrote to me a few years before 
her death in 1894: 


Mr. Lounsbury’s book has been a disappoint- 
ment. While he has done justice to the high 
moral tone of the novelist, the sketch of his 
social character is absurdly distorted. He rep- 
resents Cooper as a cold, gloomy cynic; in fact, 
he was generally considered a very agreeable 
companion, full of animated conversation. His 
social feelings were very strong. He was re- 
markably fond of children, and very indulgent 
to young people, entering with zest into their 
pleasures. Had Mr. Lounsbury known Cooper 
personally, he would have written a very differ- 
ent book. Some of his comments are absurdly 
erroneous, as for instance when he says Cooper 
was a “Puritan of the Puritans;” for never was 
there a nature more opposed to the narrow 
prejudices of Puritanism. And what could be 
more absurd than to say that he had a lingering 
weakness for poor George the Third! * * * 
Cooper intended writing another Leatker-stock- 
ing tale of the date of the Revolution, the scene 
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to be laid at Niagara. I have always regretted 
that he did not carry out this plan; for he 
greatly admired Niagara, and would doubtless 
have left us some fine descriptions of that grand 
cateract. 


It may be mentioned that The Pilot, the 
first of Cooper’s sea stories, was suggested 
to him by the appearance of Scott's 
Pirate, which, in his estimation, was unmis- 
takably a landsman’s work. The Ameri- 
can’s instinct told him that the most had 
not been made out of the available mate- 
rials, and he was successful, in this and 
his later sea stories, in proving the correct- 
ness of his theory. In all these, as well 
as in his other writings, his pages are in- 
stinct with the spirit of nationality. The 
“Edinburgh Review” long ago said: “The 
empire of the sea has been conceded to 
Cooper by acclamation, and in the lonely 
desert or the untrodden prairie, among the 
savage Indians, or scarcely less savage set- 
tlers, all equally acknowledge his dominion. 

Cooper and Irving are unquestionably 
the most widely known of American writ- 
ers in the Old World. During a year and 
a half spent abroad, I visited some two 
hundred of the principal libraries of Eu- 
rope and saw many of the most important 
private collections, containing altogether 
upwards of thirty millions of volumes, or 
enough, if placed in a single row, to ex- 
tend from New York to the city of Rich- 
mond, Almost everywhere I observed the 
writings of Cooper and Irving, and even 
in the library at Helsingfors, Finland, 
1 found The Spy and Sketch Book trans- 
lated in that language. 

While monuments, statues and busts 
have been erected to Bryant, Halleck. Irv- 
ing, Longfellow, Lowell, John Howard 
Payne, kdgar A. Poe and William Gil- 
more Sims, his countrymen, strange to say, 
have for six decades neglected to honor 
the memory of their most distinguished 
author with any other memorial than the 
unimportant column at Cooperstown, sur- 
mounted by the figure of Leatherstocking. 
It is heartily to be wished that his statue 
might be set up by the side of Sir Walter 
Scott’s, in the Central Park of New York, 
or elsewhere; but perhaps it is unneces- 
sary, for, as Webster said, “The enduring 
monuments of Fenimore Cooper are his 
works, and while the love of country’con- 
tinues to prevail, his memory will exist in 
the hearts of the people.” 
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For the Reader of New Fiction 





The Latest Novels | 


The Common Law* 
UST why Mr. 
Chambers has 
wasted his own 
time and ours 
by writing such 
a book as The 
Common Law 
will probably re- 
main a question. 
It may simply 
have been a 
philanthropic desire on his part to provide 
a suitable inspiration for the pen of his 
dear friend, Charles Dana Gibson. Cer- 
tainly, of the two who made the book— 
the artist and the author—the artist seems 
to have succeeded not only in giving his 
share of the labor an unusual air of im- 
portance, but he has even succeeded in 
making it appear that any real value that 
the book may have is due to the pictures 
rather than to the text-matter. + 
There are five hundred and thirty-six 
pages of the story, with some fifty pen 
sketches by way of illustration. It is not 
a homeopathic dose of the unsavory—to 
say the least. The hero is an artist— 
harmless enough, genuine enough, whose 
greatest faults seem to be the possession 
of an aristocratic family and the curse of 
a too obvious facility. To this artist 





*Tue Common Law. By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. D. Appleton & Co. 


comes a new model—a rarely beautiful 
model, as intelligent as she is lovely, and 
posing for the first time. Her agonizing 
efforts to overcome her modesty when she 
is calmly told, “You may undress in 
there,” loses nothing through Mr. Cham- 
bers’ description. Not that this is the 
great point in the book to criticize—Mr. 
Chambers has striven to create the artistic 
atmosphere, and he has created it—the 
fault is that he has created entirely too 
much of it. 

Louis falls in love with his model; 
Valerie falls in love with Louis. But she 
will not marry him—there are his family 
and his art. Valerie is decidedly charming 
—she says clever things; she gives an im- 
pression of combined sweetness and 
strength. But what are you going to think 
of a woman who deliberately maintains 
that she would rather be a man’s mistress 
than his wife because she will not break 
his heart or humiliate either him or his 
proud mother? It is not a pretty scene— 
Mr. Chambers had no business to depict it ; 
and yet it is not the only scene in the book 
that plays up to the present prevalent taste 
for situations of a questionable character. 
In the end Valerie does marry Louis— 
had she done so in the beginning there 
might have been a good deal of time and 
space saved that have been unnecessarily 
expended. 
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The book is full of brilliant dialog ; it is 
better done than almost any of Mr. Cham- 
bers’ more recent novels. ‘The faithful- 
ness of its portrayal of the art atmosphere 
need not be questioned; it bears the stamp 
of knowledge born of contact, but it mis- 
leads the reader in its drawing of a moral 
situation; it deliberately seeks forbidden 
ground and stays there. The moral props 
on which our social structure is reared 
are weak enough in all truth; but certainly 
our novelists are among those who are 
doing their best further to weaken them. 
If the Valerie Wests can be made so at- 
tractive and convincing, it will take a great 
many good-natured Louis to overcome 
their pernicious effect. Mr. Chambers had 
better go back to his butterfly men and his 
“tracer of lost persons”—certainly we 
trusted him then—his_ unconventionality 
was engaging: he has crossed the line of 
unconventionality now. He has gone over 
to the enemy—that formidable but easily 
insinuating enemy that under the guise of 
popular fiction seeks to play upon the low- 
est that is man. We pride ourselves upon 
being a Christian nation—no one would 
suspect it from much of our fiction. 


Havoc* 

No recent book by Mr. Oppenheim has 
displayed quite so much of the really 
human element as does this newest story 
of international politics and love. The 
plot shows no invention—it is Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s favorite situation of complications 
that involve the great European powers, 
giving opportunity for spectacular activity 
on the part of secret agents, and incident- 
ally bringing out dramatic scenes of blood- 
shed, narrow escapes from peril, and the 
play of wit against wit in the great game 
to win in big political maneuvers of the 
nations. 

There is no need to tell Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s story: he does it himself for those 
who are enough interested to read. But 
it is only fair to mention that his charac- 
ters are somewhat less mechanical, some- 
what less responsive to the jerking of his 
showman’s string than is usually the way 
in his novels. The young Englishman who 
quite by chance becomes an important 
issue in the national drama is for once nat- 


*Havoc. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. Little 
3rown & Co. 


ural and likable; the little girl with whom 
he falls in love to make a charming ro- 
mance is sweetly lovable and real. Even 
his siren is more nearly flesh and blood, 
so that one is left with an actual impres- 
sion of her as a woman. 

For once—since recently it has not been 
possible—we can say that we are glad for 
Mr. Oppenheim’s story—it entertains first, 
but it also stimulates through its ingenu- 
ity ; it achieves a climax and achieves it in 
a brilliant way. 
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Children of To-morrow* 

In every respect this is the best piece of 
fiction Miss Laughlin has written. It is 
more mature in point of execution, 
broader and deeper in its human sympa- 
thies, and more convincing in its character 
interpretation. Without moralizing, it 
establishes a big moral truth, and does it 
with a dramatic force and coloring that 
achieves a sense of actuality. 

The Governor of a State—the scene is 
New York—dies—to all appearances a 
martyr—by the hand of an assassin, in 
the midst of a great labor crisis. Years 
afterward the Governor’s children are 
confronted by the near possibility of a 
dread disclosure in which it may be shown 
that their father did not give his life for 
a great cause, but as a penalty for a sin 
committed and concealed. In the mean- 
time, the woman for jealousy of whom a 
husband shot the Governor, whom he be- 
lieved to be her lover, comes into contact 
with the two sons and daughter of the 
man whose death she caused, and compli- 
cations are further brought about by the 
secret marriage of her own daughter to 
one of these sons. It is in the working 
out of the problem thus evolved that Miss 
Laughlin shows a real mastery of the art 
of situation. And in the establishment of 
the, fact that, though there had been no 
moral wrong in the relationship of the 
Governor and Mrs. Bardeen, there yet was 
brought about the. necessity for paying the 
price for the appearance of wrong, Miss 
Laughlin presents her forceful lesson. For 
the few hours of wonderful companion- 
ship taken in secret by a man and woman 
who became suddenly the victims of a 
great love, the children of this man and 


*CHITDREN OF To-Morrow. By Clara E. 
Laughlin. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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the man 
life; the 


woman had to sufier intensely ; 
himself had to lay down his 
woman had to run the gamut of mental 
torture. And yet no one could say but 
that Mrs. Bardeen was a pure woman, and 
Lyman Innes a great man. But so Destiny 
plays with the children of to-day, and the 
children of to-morrow pay the price. 

Miss Laughlin’s studies of character 
among struggling young artists, authors 
and actors in New York City, and her 
pictures of the East Side, show a very 
fair knowledge of the most picturesque 
phases of metropolitan life, though now 
and again one has a suspicion that a cer- 
tain situation has been introduced into the 
history more for the purpose of filling up 
a required space than from any real con- 
nection that it has with the main subject. 


The House of Iron Men* 

What would happen if a prosperous 
young broker in New York City received 
in his office as a birthday gift a huge cari- 
board box, which, on being opened, was 
found to contain a beautiful young girl 
just awaking from a sleep induced by 
drugs ? 

Jack Steele tells what did happen when 
such an adventure came to Julian Vail, 
and the “happenings” include a good many 
adventures, a number of narrow escapes 
from death, and, most important of all, a 
very charming and tender romance. 

“The house of iron men” serves as a 
background for some of the adventures 
and gives a hint of the gruesome that adds 
decided color to a tale already full of mys- 
terious possibilities. 

The book has enough of the quality of 
“lure” to keep the reader busy; its climax 
is saved for dramatic effect and accom- 
plishes it. 


Kennedy Squaret 

It is with no small measure of reluc- 
tance that we own Kennedy Square to be 
somewhat disappointing. Frankly, we 
must confess to a preference for Mr. 
Smith’s shorter stories. and novelettes, 
since it is in them that he touches the heart 
most surely and tickles the fancy and the 
humor most successfully. 


Iron Men. By 
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Desmond FitzGerald. 

+KenNEDY Souare. By F. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Jack Steele. 


Hopkinson Smith. 
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Kennedy Square is a magnum opus. It 
brings together its author’s best talents, but 
it also betrays his greatest faults. It is a 
complete picture of the old South, the 
South when men were first of all chival- 
rous, and women were first of all beauti- 
ful, the South of grace and light and 
laughter, and the passing hint of tears, but 
the South, too, of exaggerated manners, 
periodic sentences and elaborate garbs. 

Mr. Smith portrays faithfully, but his 
faithful portrayal involves a certain cum- 
bersomeness of style, a little touch of the 
pompous and a care, even an insistency 
for detail that almost spells tediousness. 

There is no character to match Colonel 
Carter in the gallery of portraits, though 
an Oliver Horn appears in a somewhat in- 
significant way. St. George Temple is a 
lovable bachelor, a community godfather 
and a tender matchmaker; Kate is Mr. 
Smith’s usual charming heroine; Harry 
Rutter, his usual conventional hero. The 
love-affair of Harry and Kate, an affair 
in which Mr. Temple plays an important 
role, really gives the book its story, though 
the quarrel between Harry and his father 
over a questioned point of honor, a point 
of honor concerning which Kate is equally 
obtuse, supplies the tragic elements in a 
situation that otherwise might be too 
smooth and “sunshiny.” 

Altogether, Kennedy Square deserves 
serious attention for the place it will hold 
among stories of the South before the 
war. Our only regret is that it should 
miss so much of that vivid play of the light 
of comedy and the shadows of tragedy 
that usually make a book by Mr. Smith 
a continuous source of enjoyment and 
laughter, with a very human proportion 
of sighs and tears. 


The Heart of a Woman* 

The Scarlet Pimpernel must still remain 
the Baroness Orezy’s most clever book, 
though it is safe to say that The Heart 
of a Woman will go second on the list. 
This new “mystery of a taxicab” has more 
substantiality than most of the mystery 
tales we are treated to nowadays, while it 
displays certain abilities in character crea- 
tion that do credit to its author in more 
ways than one. 
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Baroness Orezy finds it hard to sympa- 
thize with the british lack of sentiment 
and the absence of effervescence that 
characterizes the English mode of dealing 
with the problems of life ; she has her fling 
at this apparent “lack of heart’ every now 
and again, but at the same time she is keen 
enough to discern under that seemingly 
indifferent exterior certain sterling quali- 
ties that make possible such a study in 
manliness as Luke de Mountford and such 
an embodiment of womanliness as Louisa 
Harris—a man for whom love meant sac- 
rifice, and a woman for whom love meant 
fight. 

The Heart of a Woman increases in 
interest as the story progresses; it leaves 
the reader with the very happy feeling 
that after all is said and done there are 
still heroes in the world and still the power 
of love to make the world move. 


The Man in the Brown Derby* 

A rather remarkable and fascinating 
story, a mystery, not of the Sherlock 
Holmes or Paul Beck order, to be sure. 
but a mystery such as holds the reader's 
attention throughout its entire length. 

In it, one revels in the‘land of romance, 
but not to an extent that one’s practical 
side is completely forgotten. The story is 
that of a man who, owing to a deformity 
of his hands, is completely ignored by the 
men in his own world and, being of a self- 
conscious nature, he continually exagger- 
ates his shortcomings. 

Sick at heart, Ellsworth undertakes a 
mission for a man whom he knows only 
threugh the advertisement columns of a 
newspaper. 

This mission is none other than to 
marry the niece of the mysterious old gen- 
tleman. The marriage compact is sealed 
and Ellsworth finds himself in possession 
of a beautiful and adored wife, he, who 
had but several days before given up all 
hope of loving or of being leved by any 
of his fellow-beings. But Ellsworth’s con- 
tent was not to last long; his wife is mys- 
teriously snatched away from him by the 
“man in the brown derby.” In a frenzy 
at being bereft of the only thing in the 
world that he prized, Ellsworth leaves no 


*THE MAN IN THE Dersy. By Wells Hast- 
ings. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


stone unturned until his wife has been re- 
stored to him. 

The story is one of many thrilling ad- 
ventures, involving the rescue of Ellsworth 
from something worse than death—a 
something that we will leave to the 
reader's imagination, since it might spoil 
the pleasure of reading the book if it were 


te ld. 


The Singer of the Kootenay* 


Mr. Knowles has written his best book. 
He still preaches, but he preaches less, 
and he strikes the “human interest” 
note in a most effective way. His Scotch 
preacher going from a staid charge in the 
homeland to the Kootenay region of Can- 
ada, to take up evangelistic work among 
the people there, is a splendid portrayal otf 
the conservative, cut-and-dried minister cf 
the Gospel, who has never touched the 
heart of man and in whom burns no fire of 
human kindness, flows no stream of divine 
pity. Against him stands the lad with the 
golden voice, the boy who was expelled 
from college for a youthful misdemeanor ; 
but the boy who had never done an un- 
clean thing because of the love he bore 
his mother. 

This is the young man who sings a dying 
child to her last peaceful rest in a dingy 
train that wends its way into Canada; this 
is the man who rescues a helpless girl from 
the den of evil to which misfortune had 
carried her; this is the man who won a 
woman's soul before he won her love, and 
who stood up before a crowd of men 
smirched with the things of life and called 
them away to be made pure by the things 
of God. 

Do not be frightened by the fact that 
the spirit of religion permeates this story , 
the spirit of life is sufficiently strong in it 
You may shed tears now and again; but 
it will pay to shed them; for in the “Singer 
of the Kootenay” you have a glimpse of 
what manhood may be. 


Mother Carey’s Chicken’st 
The American home always profits by a 
new book from the pen of Mrs. Riggs. 
Mother Carey's Chickens is not an excep- 


*THE SINGER OF THE KooreNay. By Robert 
E. Knowles. F. H. Revell Company. 

+Morner Carey’s CHICKENS. By Kate Doug- 
las Waggin. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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tion to this rule. Its atmosphere of home- 
life that is healthful, happy and constantly 
full of growth, will inspire many a mother, 
many a brother and many a sister to an 
attempt to realize a little more completely 
just what Mrs. Carey and her children 
realized in the days when sorrow sent the 
clouds across their sunshine and they had 
to find new sunshine in their hearts. 

There are four of the “chickens” —Gil- 
bert, aged twelve; Peter, aged four, and 
Nancy and Kathleen, each somewhere in 
between. Well-favored children—offspring 
of a charming mother and a handsome 
father, a naval officer, whose sudden death 
it is that brings the little family to poverty 
and trouble. 

But the Careys never give up. They 
are like the Pepper children. Wherever 
they go they can make a home. So that 
when they rent an old house out at Beulah 
they very soon transform it. 

It wouldn't do to tell about all the things 
the Careys did; the reader will want to 
find it out for him or herself. Certain 
it is, all will love them—these bright, 
happy, wholesome children, who sent their 
love-spirit far away across the seas to 


touch other hearts and beckon lonely 
hearts homeward. 
The Faithful Failure* 
The literary astrologers may with se- 


curity hail Rosamond Napier as a new con- 
stellation in the heavens. It would 
scarcely be an exaggeration to say that 
Miss Napier is an Arnold Bennett in the 
feminine gender. Save that Miss Napier 
is a poet where Mr. Bennett is more 
strictly a philosopher, and is an idealist 


where Mr. Bennett is more accurately a 
realist. 
The “faithful failure” is a young artist 


of some renown, a man of noble birth and 
supposedly the heir to a fine old English 
estate. But all his life is a fight against 
ill-health, a fight so valiant, however, that 
his very failure to keep life is a triumph. 
This artist falls in love, in a picturesque 
way—and one entirely unconventional— 
with a charming young girl possessed of a 
cruel aunt. And it is with the love 
and secret marriage of these two that the 
main part of the story is concerned. The 
FarrHrut Fat.ure. By Rosamond 
George H. Doran Company. 
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climax comes with the death of the artist 
and the readjustment of life for the girl, 
who has discovered that she loves not the 
man she has married, the man who has 
taught her what it is to live, but the cousin 
of this man and the real heir to the estate 
in question, who has turned up somewhat 
sarlier in the progress of the story. 

Miss Napier sets her backgrounds in 
poignant colors—you can feel the cool 
caress of succulent grasses, you can hear 
the fleeting bar of bird-song, you can see 
the golden sunset in a changing, vivid sky 

—and you know how good it is to live be- 
cause of the very joy of living which is the 
atmosphere that Chris—Chris in spite of 
all his struggles—creates out of the rich 
resources of his temperament. It was 
meet that Chris should die young—since 
youth must always give the bloom to him. 
Jill could go on to settled love: Yoé and 
Max had still to begin living after they had 
learned their lessons through Christopher's : 
fight. “White butterflies’—ah! it was 
Christopher who knew how to be play- 
mates—‘two souls that have slipped out 
of their bodies and gone wandering away.” 
Max might master Yoé, it was Christopher 
who showed her soul the way to fly. It 
was more than Christopher's inheritance 
that Max was to inherit—he was to re- 
ceive all the great gifts of love that Yoé 
had taken from Chris. So it is that Chris 
dead is yet to be the dominant spirit among 
them—a failure, but a faithful one! 

This is a big book—it has atmosphere, 
character, temperament. It is verily of 
that stuff of which dreams are made—the 
dreams which in turn make life a thing 
worth while. 





The Hand of Diane* 
This harks back to Prisoner of Zenda 
and Gentleman of France days. It is a 
quick-moving tale of the adventures of a 
French soldier who returns to his home 
after six years of service “in Poland, 
Russia, Servia and Bohemia, in short, 
wherever a Turk was to be found,” only 
to discover his ancestral chateau in the 
hands of the agents of Diane of Poitiers— 
the “most feared and most hated woman 
in France.” 
By Percy J. 


*THe Hanp oF DIANE. Hartley. 
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How this descendant of Bayard met a 
masked lady and befriended her; how he 
mistook her for the abhorred Diane her- 
self and treated her accordingly, and what 
happened when the tangle was _ finally 
straightened out, makes a vastly entertain- 
ing story. 


The Harvester* 

The “Harvester” is a great character 
a man of fire and wonder, with the phys- 
ique of a giant and the heart of a child 
with the iron will of the strongest man and 
the tenderness of the tenderest woman, a 
little crazy doubtless to those who do not 
understand, but crazy with a fascinating 
fine kind of craziness that makes him 
adorable. 

Mrs. Stratton-Porter errs on the side of 
length in her stories. She weakens her 
books by a certain looseness of construc- 
tion that irritates. But she understands 
the “poet-heart” as few writers understand 
it; she can put man against a background 
of nature and make him a creature of sun- 
shine and fragrance and elemental charm 

Harvester and Medicine Man—Hermit 
and Lover—David Langston is a man 
among men and a man apart from men 
And his “quest of the dream girl” makes 
him a kind of twentieth century Galahad. 

In her dedication, the author hopes that 
in cleanliness, poetic temperament an? 
mental force, a likeness will be seen (ip 
the Harvester) to Henry David Thoreau 
The comparison may be readily seen in the 
life of David as he lived it alone in the 
woods, and as he shut out of his heart the 
cry of the city to listen to the cry of the 
birds and the trees and the flowers, the 
lake and the hills. Ruth’s story is a sad 
one, and she has to go into the very valley 
of the shadow of death before her su- 
preme happiness can come to her. But a 
woman saved by love as Ruth was saved. 
when David set medical skill aside and 
loved her by the strength of his mighty 
purpose of love back to life, could hardly 
do other than find her richest heritage of 
womanhood on the breast. of the man 
whose every heartbeat was a cry of pro- 
tective ‘love for her. 

There is inspiration in The Harvester. 
Remember that if you find it a trifle diffi- 

*Tue Harvester. By Gene Stratton-Porter. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


cult to read. It might have been easier 
reading had its author chosen to make it 
so—since she didn’t it requires some pa- 
tience, but as in most cases of the kind, 
the patience will be amply rewarded. 


The Silent Barrier* 


It is a dangerous thing for a young man 
who overhears a girl make a wish to try 
to fulfil that wish when he does not know 
the girl and has no very reasonable excuse 
for seeking an introduction to her. 

lf the American hero of The Silent 
Barrier had not plotted to have a certain 
charming young woman sent to Switzer- 
land as correspondent for a small London 
journal—himself to pay all the expenses 
—the dramatic events that set a certain 
Swiss hotel in an uproar would never have 
happened, nor would there have been the 
thrilling adventure in the high Alps that 
gives the story its most colorful episode. 

However, having involved his generous 
hero in what promises to be a rather 
serious scrape, Mr. Tracy contrives to ex- 
tricate him with an ingenuity entirely 
plausible. And, of course, it all ends in a 
love-story—as one suspected it would end 
from the very beginning. 


Dividing Waterst 

An English girl marries a German army 
officer. Their domestic tragedy hangs on 
the opposition of ideals which makes the 
wife irrevocably English and the husband 
a German of the Germans. She tries to 
do her duty; he tries to do his; but every- 
where she goes she comes into contact with 
a point of view for which she can have 
no sympathy, with which she must remain 
entirely inharmonious. 

It is a strong story, capably handled, by 
an author who has a very clearly-defined 
idea of her several characters, and who is 
able to embody that idea in people who are 
in every Way convincing. 

One sympathizes with both the hero and 
heroine ; only a great trouble can reconcile 
their diametrically opposed lines’ of 
thought and action. That trouble comes 
when the husband, to defend his wife's 
honor, fights a duel for her on the very 


*THe Sient Barrier. By Louis Tracy. FE. 
J. Clode. 

+Divininc Waters. By TI. A. R. Wylie. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 
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day that she deserts him for her English 
home. How she is brought back to a real- 
ization of the big fact of love and is made 
to see how much bigger that fact is than 
any national idea, forms the climax of the 
story, which is full of dramatic action and 
force. 


A Weaver of Dreams* 


Sadly enough, this is the last book 
Myrtle Reed will write. And somehow its 
general atmosphere and tone reflect what 
must have been that tragedy of life which 
led the author of Lavender and Old Lace 
to seek solace in death. 

Myrtle Reed has been at once the gayest 
and the saddest writer among our con- 
temporary novelists. Her books have been 
full of quick transitions from smiles to 
tears. But always there has been a happy 
optimism to heal each wound of sorrow 
and always there has been that reverence 
for the high calling of love that lifts 
human nature to the plane of the angels. 
Now in the light of the facts, one reads 
new meanings into many of those passages 
that have so endeared Myrtle Reed to her 
public, and one realizes that the help which 
she gave her thousands of readers must 
have been born out of deep and regretful 
experiences. 

A Weaver of Dreams tells two love- 
stories. One is of a crippled man and a 
crippled woman who learn to love each 
other through the messages of friends and 
the exchange of books, and who find out, 
when both are middle-aged, that thev had 
met and loved years before in the railroad 
accident that maimed them, and that their 
lives since that time had been hallowed 
by that brief but perfect hour. So for 
them love brings peace and happiness. 

The other story is of a stalwart young 
lawyer, engaged to marry a noble but 
almost too nearly perfect young woman, 
whose aunt is one of the cripples. Between 
these lovers comes a dainty bit of girlhood, 
the adopted daughter of the other cripple, 
who, in the form of an adverse fate, all 
unconsciously wins the man away. Then 
remains that saddest of all tasks to Judith 
—to cover up the sore in her heart and 
reconstruct life without the love that had 
illuminated it. 


*A WEAVER OF Dreams. By Myrtle Reed. G. 
S. Putnam’s Sons 


The book is full of brilliant touches, 
meditative interludes and romantic epi- 
sodes. If there is a certain dryness in its 
humor, at least the dryness does not de- 
yelop into bitterness, and the author has 
still her ideal before her—if she could not 
reach it herself, at all events she could still 
show the way to it to others. 


Pandora’s Box* 


There is something rather fine in the 
atmosphere of this new novel by the editor 
of “Life,” who himself makes the very 
attractively glamorous sketches that serve 
to illustrate the story. 

The scene is England, the place Dum- 
worth Castle; the hero is an American 
architect, the heroine is the heiress of 
Dumworth. The process by which the 
hero indirectly makes love to the heroine 
through a series of meetings in which he 
very conclusively proves to her the error 
of her proud ways is at once ingenious 
and delightfully humorous. The haughty 
girl—a spoiled child if there ever was one 
—finds herself completely worsted at the 
hands of the American upstart, but little 
by little his splendid manliness works its 
way with her will and for the first time in 
her existence she knows what love is. 

Right here the story takes on a new 
aspect, introducing a bit of mystery that 
sends the young man away from the castle, 
brings his mother to the castle and leaves 
the girl a hopeless nervous wreck for want 
of her lover. That history may repeat 
itself in families is here proved, though 
that is a part of the story we shall not tell. 
since the little sense of expectation that 
precedes the explanation of it all is too en- 
joyable to anticipate in a review. It is 
enough to say that Mr. Mitchell is too 
much the artist to finish his story in any- 
thing but a satisfactory and artistic way. 

The conversation in this book is of itself 
a treat; the atmosphere throughout is 
charming; the characterization is accom- 
plished in a way that leaves no doubt as 
to the actuality of the people whose des- 
tinies hinge on the contents of the very 
innocent bit of statuary that holds “Pan- 
dora‘s box.” 


*Panpora’s Box. By H. A. Mitchell. F. A. 
Stokes Company. 
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Other Laws* 

An African explorer, Philip Hawkins. 
an English girl of charm and beauty, Caro- 
line Blackwood, and an English journalist 
with more ambition than honor, are some 
of the people who make the “other laws.” 

Philip returns from a long absence in 
the African jungle to his English home 
and promptly falls in love with Caroline. 
He goes away without telling her of his 
love, and in a few months his death is 
reported. 

The journalist does not wait to investi- 
gate the truth of the report, but persuades 
Caroline to marry him before Philip's 
death is absolutely confirmed. Two years 
later Hawkins turns up unharmed to find 
Caroline married, but not in love with her 
husband, who has plainly married her for 
her money. Philip still loves her—she 
returns his love; and they decide to take 
matters into their own hands and go away 
together. 

All of which makes one very grateful that 
society in general does not make a common 
practice of making such “laws” for itself! 


The Human Chordt 


The Human Chord is hardly a novel: 
it is rather a fantasy. It is dedicated “to 
those who hear” and only to such as are 
covered by this somewhat ambiguous de- 
scription is it likely to have a_ strong 
appeal. The theme of the book is sound 
and the plot is based upon a theory of 
sound so extravagant as to demand con- 
siderable faith for its acceptance. 

Robert Spinrobin, “slight, quick and 
birdlike,” is a disciple of the art of “true- 
naming.” Always fond of adventure, 
he answers the advertisement of 
Philip Skale, a retired clergyman, who 
wants a secretary possessing “courage, 
imagination, a tenor voice, and some 
knowledge of Hebrew.” Skale, a huge 
man with a thundering voice, is about to 
make experiments involving the domi- 
nance of earthly things and the entrance 
of the spiritual through the medium of 
sound. The other members of the house- 
hold are Sarah Mawle, the housekeeper, 
and her niece, Miriam. Skale’s desire to 


*OrHER Laws. By Maud Annesley. John 
Lane Company. 

+Tue Human Cuorp. By Algernon Black- 
wood. The Macmillan Company. 


have four voices that blend perfectly to 
form his chord that is to work wonders 
is gradually revealed to Spinrobin. ‘These 
theories of sound and their working out 
in the story strain the credulity of the 
reader to the utmost. Needless to say, it 
is the love of Miriam and Spinrobin that 
spoils the “great experiment.” 

At its best, Mr, Blackwood’s style is 
charming. For example, his opening 
chapter, when he describes Spinrobin’s 
childhood. He does, however, occasionally 
lapse from grace, as in the love-making of 
Spinrobin and Miriam. The book is more 
for the idealistic and romantic than for 
the practical person. It is distinctly of 
esoteric appeal, and although its audience 
will be limited to the chosen few “who 
hear” such are likely to rejoice in it the 
more because of this fact. 


Dawn O’Hara* 


Sweet, wholesome and so _ pleasantly 
written that one has not the slightest in- 
clination to skip pages is this story of a 
delightful little lrish-American girl whose 
lot is cast in Milwaukee. 

When the story opens Dawn is just re- 
covering from a severe nervous collapse 
in New York. She is twenty-eight and 
married—married to a newspaper man, 
Peter Orme, who has gone insane and is 
in an asylum. When the doctor insists 
upon complete rest Dawn goes to her sis- 
ter Norah, who is married and living in 
Michigan. There she meets Dr. von Ger- 
hard, a noted German nerve specialist. 
who falls in love with her at once. 

Upon the doctor’s advice she resumes 
newspaper work in Milwaukee, and it is 
in that city that things happen. A quaint 
German boarding-house, the “aborigines,” 
Baumbach’s—all these seen through 
Dawn's eyes are places of fascination, for 
Dawn has, above all, a youthful heart and 
a sense of humor. The sense of humor, 
her father said, was “like a shoillaly—an 
excellent thing to have around, especially 
when the joke’s on you.” 

Of course Dr, von Gerhard falls in love 
with Dawn. But the way they both re- 
member the “man back there,” and keep 
wholesome and human, despite the trag- 





*DawN O’Hara. By Edna Ferber. Fred- 
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edy of the situation, is the charm of the 
story. 

It is a delicious little tale—and one 
hopes that Miss Ferber will write another 
soon! 


The Reason Why* 

We are glad to find Mrs. Glyn writing 
a story that will bear the light of day. 
The Reason Why is a deeply romantic, 
highly dramatic tale of a beautiful woman 
—granddaughter of an Emperor, who, 
through force of circumstances, and for 
the sake of a little, crippled, half-brother 
whom she passionately loves, is forced to 
marry a young Englishman who starts out 
by refusing to be a party to any such com- 
pact as is proposed by the girl's uncle, but 
who, after a first sight of the girl, is ready 
to go through fire and water to possess 
her. 

The misunderstandings that occur 
through Zara’s belief that Tancred is 
marrying her to obtain money make a 
near-tragedy in the early days of their 
wedded life, when she conceals from him 
the knowledge of Mirkio and withholds 
the identity of Mimo, who Tancred is led 
or forced to feel is her lover. All through 
the situation Zara is the European woman, 
proud, passionate, fiery in love and in hate, 
while Tancred is the true and splendid 
English nobleman, taking nothing that is 
not freely given, and suffering miserably 
for the sake of the real love that is eating 
his life away. 

However, most misunderstandings end 
some time, and Zara the haughty learns to 
love her manly, honest husband, and in 
loving him givés him more than even his 
wildest dreams could imagine. 

Side by side with the tempestuous ro- 
mance of Zara and Lord Tancred, is the 
calm and very tender love-story of Zara’s 
uncle and an English lady. 

Altogether it makes a charmingly en- 
tertaining book. 


The Conflictt 


This is one of a number of completed 
stories David Graham Phillips left when 
he died. It is a study of politics and 

*THe Reason Wuy. By Elinor Glyn. D. 
\ppleton & Co 


+Tue Conruict. By David Graham Phillips. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


socialism in a manufacturing community, 
where the leader of the working mas-es 
is a young prophet who runs a newspaper 
and whose greatest enemy is a millionaire 
railroad owner who many years earlier 
had refused damages to this same young 
man’s family when the father and wage- 
earner was killed on the railroad. 

The daughter of the magnate becomes 
interested in this man of the people, and 
through her interest in him is drawn into 
events that develop through political con- 
troversies. For a while it looks as if Jane 
might marry Victor Dorn, but Dorn’s as- 
sistant on his paper is an extraordinary 
Russian girl, and in the end Jane marries 
her father’s physician and Dorn marries 
Selma. 

The book bears the customary Phillips 
characteristics—strong, almost _ brutal 
character portrayal, frank opinions ex- 
pressed as to modern methods, conditions 
and manners, and a tendency to be un- 
necessarily outspoken when it comes to a 
discussion of things that are not usually 
discussed. We doubt if the book would 
have appeared just as it stands had its 
author been alive to do his regular work 
on its proof sheets. 


The Soundless Tide* 

There are not many North of Ireland 
stories. This little tale of Ulster bears the 
stamps of sympathy and insight and sin- 
cerity. Its plot is very simple—just a 
mere framework, in fact—but on that 
framework is hung a very clear, even 
tender, character portrayal, a series of 
vivid pictures of Ulster life, both among 
the upper and thé lower classes that sur- 
pass any pictures given us in fiction that 
deals with this locality. 

Mach of the book is composed of 
dialog—largely in the vernacular, dialog 
that is all instinct with Irish wit, shot 
through with Irish melancholy. Each 
character has individuality, from the 
strange and brooding Gillian to the simple- 
hearted Davy, who lost his young wife 
after their baby was born. 

Romance there is also—the tragic love 
of Gillian for her husband's land agent, 
Randal; Randal’s deep passion for the 
charming Patty, who would have been his 

*THe Sounpress Tipe. By F. E. Crichton, 
Saker & Taylor Company. 
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wife much sooner had Randal been less 
dutiful to Gillian, whom he had promised 
the Colonel he would look after; Mary 
Ellen’s love for Michael Dempsey, a Cath- 
olic, and therefore forbidden fruit in this 
staunch Protestant community, and Rob- 
ert Dunwoody’s unavailing affection for 
Mary Ellen, who would not have been, 
even after Michael was dead. 

It is all deeply interesting, presented 
picturesquely, just a clean, wholesome. 
little tale of clean, wholesome people, peo- 
ple who feared God and kept His com- 
mandments, trying to do right by their 
fellows in spite of the narrow limits of 
their knowledge and experience. 


Concerning Himself* 

To the list of the newer great ones in 
letters—De Morgan, J. C. Snaith and 
Arnold Bennett—may be added Victor L. 
Whitechurch, whose introduction to the 
American public through The Canon in 
Residence is now followed by the biog- 
raphy of “an ordinary man,” Concerning 
Himself. 

This is the complete story of a life, not 
the life of a genius, but the life of an 
average manly Englishman who began as 
a likeable boy and went on to become a 
well-respected, efficient and influential 
clergyman. 

Mr. Whitechurch is a detailist. He tells 
his story slowly, simply, without dramatic 
effects or any sort of literary pyrotechnics. 
But he brings to bear upon his study of 
his fellowmen, and upon his portrayal of 
the life of which he himself is a part, a 
broad vision, an unfailing sense of humor 
and a deep and loving sympathy. 

This is no slap-dash impressionistic 
sketch ; it is a nobly executed portrait, and 
each supporting figure has come in for 
the same kind of careful, earnest, pains- 
taking attention. Gerald Sutton is a man 
—in all his life we like him because we 
find him real with the realness that belongs 
to the genus homo when false conceptions 
of living and an atmosphere of artificiality 
have not spoiled him. 

lf Mr. Whitechurch goes on writing 
books like this we shall certainly have a 
warm place in our hearts for him. 


*CoNCERNING HimseEtFr. By Victor L. White- 
church. Baker & Taylor Company. 


A Year Out of Life* 


It is something of an exaggeration to 
call this a novel. It is composed largely 
of the letters written by a prominent Ger- 
man author to a young American girl 
who is spending a year in Germany. The 
letters are held together by explanations 
of the events that gave rise to them, de- 
scriptions of the contents of her letters to 
him, the surroundings in which they were 
received, accounts of the few times they 
met each other, and the final results of 
their intercourse. Needless to say, there 
is a strong love element, though it termi- 
nates rather unhappily. 

Miss Waller writes with her usual grace, 
and introduces into her book many exquis- 
ite descriptive passages relative to the life. 
landscapes and art of the great cities of 
Germany. Readers who appreciate the 
travel element in fiction will find much 
here to stir memories or to arouse antici- 
pation. For the reader who wants simply 
an entertaining story there is little in this 
volume, as it makes no pretense of being 
other than a character study on which the 
author has expended her best abilities. 


Smitht 

Somerset Maugham writes the cleverest 
satirical comedies that are put on the 
London boards. His take-offs of present- 
day English society are richly ludicrous, 
though with a certain deep undercurrent 
of truth that impresses itself even upon 
the most frivolous-minded of his audi- 
ences. 

Mr. Maugham’s plays make delightful 
novels, wherefore his admirers will wel- 
come David Gray’s novelization of Smith, 
the story of an Englishman who returned 
from South Africa to find himself a wife, 
and fell in love with a parlor-maid, not 
a parlor-maid in disguise, but a bona fide 
servant, who, however, besides possessing 
beauty, proves herself so much superior to 
the light-minded, worthless women whose 
society his sister affects, that he is im- 
pressed with her fine qualities to the extent 
of being willing to waive all questions of 
difference in the social scale in order to 
win her for his wife. 


*\ Year Out or Lire. By Mary E. Waller. 
i, ttle, Brown & Co. 
*Smiru. By W. Somerset Maugham and 


David Gray. Dufheld & Co. 
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The Cambridge History of English 
Literature* 

HE reader who 
has followed the 
publicatic yn of 
this work wil! 
welcome __ these 
volumes dealing 
with the English 
drama. The 
period covered, 
without doub! 
the richest in 
English literary history, has a perennial in- 
terest for the scholar, and has already been 
the inspiration of innumerable critical 
works. So much has been written con- 
cerning the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
dramatists that to say anything absolutely 
new about them is a task which calls for 
not merely exact and wide know ledge, but 
for abundant sympathy and a nice dis- 
crimination, qualities which are not always 
combined with solid scholarship. ‘The 
reader will find a fresh and vigorous 
rehandling of material in most of the 
essays in the volumes under notice, and 
while the authors have taken advantage of 
the library of research and criticism which 
has gathered about the English drama, yet 
each contribution has its distinctive note 
and expresses the opinion of an expert. 
There are five studies by American schol- 
ars, typical of the work in English now 
being done in our universities. 





*Ture Camerinck History or Encusn Lit 
ERATURI Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. 
Waller. Volumes V and VI. The Drama to 
1642. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Volume V opens with an account of the 
origins of the English drama by Dr. A. W. 
Ward. The next chapter, by Harold H. 
Child, deals with the secular influences in 
the early drama, and Professor W. Crei- 
zenach follows with a learned account of 
the early religious plays. “Early English 
Tragedy” is the theme of J. W. Cunliffe, 
while F. S. Boas writes of the “Early 
English Comedy.” An account of the 
plays of the “university wits” is contrib- 
uted by G. P. Baker. The immediate 
predecessors of Shakespeare—Marlowe 
and Kyd—form the subject of a luminous 
chapter of criticism from the pen of 
G. Gregory Smith. The editors are to be 
congratulated upon securing the services 
of Professor George § Saintsbury for two 
chapters on Shakespeare, one dealing with 
the life and plays, and the other with the 
poems. There lives no man more com- 
petent to write of Shakespeare, and Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury’s wide knowledge and 
vigorous critical powers easily rank these 
two studies with the best in the volumes. 
The plays of uncertain authorship which 
have been attributed to Shakespeare are 
discussed in an interesting chapter by 
F. W. Moorman, while the text of Shake- 
speare, a subject full of special problems, 
is adequately treated by the Rev. Ernest 
Walder. “Shakespeare on the Continent” 
is the title of J. G. Robertson’s careful 
study of the great dramatist’s influence 
upon continental literature, especially in 
France and Germany. The lesser Eliza- 
bethan dramatists are dealt with by the 
Reverend Ronaid Bayne, and Dr. Ward 
brings the volume to an end with a well- 
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written account of the political and social 
aspects of the later Elizabethan and earlier 
Stewart period. 

The sixth volume is made up largely ot 
special studies of the chief dramatists. 
Ben Jonson is the subject of an excellent 
piece of criticism by Professor A. H. 
Thorndike; Chapman, Marston and 
Dekker are treated by W. Macneile Dixon ; 
Middleton and Rowley, by Arthur Sy- 
mons; Thomas Heywood, by A. W. 
Ward; Beaumont and Fletcher, by G. C. 
Macaulay; Philip Massinger, by Emil 
Koeppel; Tourneur and Webster, by C. E. 
Vaughan; Ford and Shirley, by W. A. 
Neilson, and the lesser Jacobean and 
Caroline dramatists by the Reverend 
Ronald Bayne, who also contributes an 
account of the masque and pastoral. “The 
Elizabethan Theatre” is a creditable study 
by Harold Child. “The Children of the 
Chapel Royal and Their Masters” is a 
subject which gives J. M. Manly an oppor- 
tunity to explore ground outside the 
beaten paths. The chapter on the Uni- 
versity Plays, by F. S. Boas, treats of a 
number of forgotten dramas, which, 
emanating from Oxford and Cambridge, 
are of historical importance, but which 
have no appeal to any but special students. 
J. Dover Wilson’s account of the Puritan 
attack upon the stage closes the volume. 

Aside from the matter of learned re- 
search these volumes impress one by the 
sanity, breadth of view and evenness of 
the work of the contributors. The student 
will derive numerous suggestions of a 
practical nature from a perusal of the 
text, and also will find the extensive biog- 
raphies of much service. The welcome 
announcement that two supplementary 
volumes of illustrative passages will be 
published embellished with reproductions 
of title-pages, portraits, fac similes, etc., 
should stimulate interest in this important 
History among general readers. 


A. S. HENRY. 


The Weavers* 

It is this play which has served as the 
model for all the great dramas of the past 
ten years written with a view to bringing 
about some definite social reform. With- 
in the past six months we have published 


*THe Weavers. By Gerhart Hauptmann. 
Translated by Mary Morison. B. W. Heubsch. 
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in America Galsworthy’s Justice, the 
greatest of this group of plays that has 
been written in England. Justice awoke 
the playgoers of England to a realization 
of prison conditions. The leavers 
brought to the attention of the civilized 
world the condition of the hardworking 
and poverty-laden people of the small 
German weaving districts. 

Hauptmann, like Tolstoy, Goethe and 
Balzac, is a writer without style. His 
prose dramas are lacking in those indi- 
vidual manneristic touches which are our 
delight in so many contemporary writers. 
In the lesser men we inevitably look for 
these delicately wrought personalities of 
phrase, these “purple patches,” but a great 
many of the finest figures in literature are 
lacking in them. To these latter the object 
to be described, or the episode to be re- 
counted, or the character to be drawn 
seems to be so vital, so absorbing, that all 
their attention is drawn away from the 
means by which the reader is to be given 
his impression to the very actuality itself. 
This is left to impress the reader, without 
help, by its vigor, its truth, and its own 
inherent power. These men moulded 
their words inte a style that is without 
style. Their language is unimpressive. 
Their effects seem to come from the 
things with which they deal rather than 
from their way of dealing with these 
things. 

Such an absence of mannerism is an im- 
portant element in The Weavers. To the 
imbiber of modern literature in general, it 
must in some respects seem curiously 
commonplace. There are no wonderful 
characters. There is no striking or orig- 
inal phraseology. There is nothing “new” 
or “different.” It is all utterly simple. 
Yet in every essential respect The 
Weavers gathers within itself all the big 
points of advance which the modern 
drama has achieved. It is Ibsenite in 
form. It has no “asides” and no solilo- 
quies. Its necessary bit of exposition is 
made an integral part of an harmonious 
first act. More than this The Weavers 
is essentially dramatic throughout. Its 
atmosphere is created easily and lucidly in 
a few dozen lines. Its characters are 


made very vital apparently without any 
effort. 

Aside from the admirable execution of 
the play, The Weavers, probably more 
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than any other drama of its time, pos- 
sesses an ever present idealism which 
raises its prose to the poetic. ‘The sym- 
pathy with all who labor for their liveli- 
hood, with all who are giving time and 
energy and life itself to preserve but a 
small measure cf life, informs every line 
of this play. But it is a sympathy that 
stands aloof, which is felt behind the 
author’s workmanship, and which does not 
obtrude itself in it. It is not an over- 
emphasized, over-expressed _ spirituality, 
but it is inherent and apparent at the 
same time. It is this spirituality, this 
larger sympathy; which transfers the story 
of The Weavers from the particular to 
the universal, and which places Haupt- 
mann’s name among those who will be 
loved and honored and read by all who 
feel the need for justice, truth and better 
living in the world. 
B. Russety Herts. 


The Unknown Isle* 

In The Unknown Isle, Pierre de Coule- 
vain has shown not only a_ profound 
knowledge of her subject, but also an 
unusual artistic ability in handling it. It 
is a subject evidently dear to her—the 
bringing about of mutual understanding 
between her own country and England, 
the longing to give her her “little blow of 
the hammer” in the demolition of the 
“Chinese wall which ignorance has erected 
in the midst of the Channel.” 

In style, the book is vivid, epigrammatic, 
delicately humorous—characteristics that 
the translator has happily reproduced. 
The informal diary form is used. A story 
is woven through it, stimulating the 
reader's interest, and giving a light back- 
ground upon which to indicate the real 
purpose of the book. By dialog, by mono- 
log, the author presents a keen analytic 
differentiation of France and England 
touching on every phase of life from man- 
ners, customs and the upbringing of chil- 
dren, to religion and politics. Of subur- 
ban and city life, the characteristics of 
each social strata, the men and women 
who create and are created by the atmos- 
phere about them, she gives remarkably 
unbiased viewpoints, proving minute ob- 
servation, deep penetration. She pierces 

*THe UnKNown Iste. By Pierre de Coule- 
vain, Cassell Co. 


to the cause producing the effect, a fact 
that should give permanent value to her 
work. 

Masculine essence, she maintains, is the 
soul of the English as feminine essence is 
the soul of the French race; the various 
features so characteristic of both being 
found in their respective language—a 
subtle deduction. Both countries, she feels 
are passing through a transition period of 
uncertainty and ferment; yet a period, her 
optimism predicts, from which a great 
future will arise. 





EuGENIE M. Fryer. 


The Lighter Side of My Official Life* 

Forty years spent in the official service 
of Great Britain, mainly in the detection 
of crime, brought to Sir Robert Anderson 
many interesting and some amusing ex- 
periences. An intimate study of crime 
and criminals, an everyday acquaintance 
with the darker side of human life, have 
apparently left no bitterness in the cup 
of Sir Robert. Called to the Irish Bar 
in the prime of young manhood, the author 
soon after became connected with the 
British Home Office. That was back in 
1867, the year of the “Fenian Rising.” In 
the course of his book Sir Robert tells us 
a good deal about the Fenians, and one is 
made to realize how much of courage, 
tact and prompt decision were required to 
meet and crush a conspiracy which did 
not hesitate to use weapons and explosives 
to reach its ends. 

One of the best stories in the book re- 
lates how the author unwittingly became 
a lodger in the house of Charles Reade at 
Albert Gate, overlooking Hyde Park. A 
house agent directed Sir Robert to some 
nice apartments, and when he called to 
inspect them he was received by a charm- 
ing lady, who showed him the rooms fur- 
nished in excellent taste and adorned with 
paintings worth thousands of pounds. The 
bargain was so quickly made at the price 
suggested by the author that he was nat- 
urally amazed that folk so wealthy should 
let the lodgings without asking a single 
reference. Not till after he had moved 
in his belongings did he discover the fact 
that the house was Charles Reade’s. 

*Tue Lichter Sipe of My Orricrat Lire. By 


Sir Robert Anderson, K. C. B. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 
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Afterwards Mrs. Seymour told Sir Robert 
the whole story. “Reade had received a 
letter from some relatives for whom he 
had no love, to say they were coming to 
town to sponge on him. He fumed and 
stormed. ‘Put the rooms in a_house- 
agent’s hands,’ he exclaimed, ‘and write 
and tell them you have done so, and that 
they mustn't come.’ Having thus delivered 
his soul, he went off to Oxford, where his 
fellowship at Magdalen afforded him a 
pleasant retreat. Two hours after Mrs. 


Seymour had carried out his wishes 
I called and engaged the rooms. Finding 


me there on his return to town set him 
fuming even worse than before. He 
wouldn’t have lodgers in his house, he 
declared, and I must be turned out at once. 
But Mrs. Seymour knew how to manage 
him, and I was left in possession.” After- 
wards Reade and Sir Robert became 
friends. 

As the head of the Commercial Investi- 
gation Department of Scotland Yard, Sir 
Robert had many years’ experience with 
the crime of a great city. Naturally this 
experience calls forth thoughts concerning 
the punishment of crime and the manage- 
ment of prisons. The author is no senti- 
mentalist, and he has caustic words for 
that class; but he protests vigorously 
against the barbarous practice of shutting 
convicts up in prison cells away from the 
sight of sky and sunshine. He would 
punish, but not degrade. He is practical, 
up-to-date, and scorns fads. But his ideas 
are modern and scientific, and his pungent 
sentences on the treatment of criminals 
have in them the essense of good sense 
and truth. 


Auvergne and its People* 


Auvergne and Its People is a book that 
should appeal to every lover of France 
who delights in the untouched picturesque- 
ness of the smaller towns and hamlets. 
For when one finishes this delightful book 
of Mrs. Gostling’s, it is with the refresh- 
ing sense of having actually seen this 
“most beautiful of all countries—.Au- 
vergne.” ‘Though she dips into Velay at 
Le Puy, and into Lot at Rocamadour. yet 
Auvergne is the goal. Profuse illustra- 
tions—some photographs, some color— 


*AUVERGNE AND Its Propre. By Mrs. Gost- 


ling. 


John Lane Company. 
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augment her vivid pen pictures, enhancing 
the charm of the book. The book is 
steeped in the atmosphere of Auvergne 
its wild, romantic beauty, its richness in 
historic fact and legendary lore, the deep 
significance of its mighty past deftly 
hinted at, subtly portrayed. 

Auvergne, Mrs. Gostling says, is built 
upon a Roman-Gaulish civilization, reveal- 
ing the near kinship in pagan days of 
Greece and Rome with Gaul, a kinship 
that survives in the names of many of the 
towns, and in the evolutionary modifica- 
tion of pre-Christian customs. The revered 
“Black Virgins” are oftentimes but de- 
scendants of some nature goddess— 
Artemis, Isis, Soulivia—or, as at Vassi- 
vieres, the Black Virgin bears the horned 
moon of Astarte. All Celtic legends 
abound in Auvergne, and most villages 
possess a witch as well as a patron saint. 

To each district, Mrs. Gostling attrib- 
utes some distinctive characteristic—to 
Cantal, its “strange elemental atmos- 
phere”; to Clermont, the silent grandeur 
of its basalt mountains twisted into gro- 
tesque shapes; to the gorges of the Allier 
and the Dordogne, wild romantic beauty ; 
to Le Puy, architectural splendor. 
Homely manners and customs are touched 
upon, their primitiveness analagous with 
Breton life. 

Thus in a delightfully intimate way, the 
author presents the varying aspects of 
this little country set about by hills, echo- 
ing the merry laughter of its rivers. And 
whether it be panoramic views that she 
paints, or miniatures wrought with ex- 
quisite fineness of detail, the spirit of 
France haunts them, making them vital— 
the whole done with a sympathetic under- 
standing vivified by her sudden flashes of 
humor. 





EUGENIE M. FRYER. 


The Historic Christ in the Faith of 
To-day* 

A new star has appeared in the skies 
of New Testament criticism, in the person 
of W. A. Grist, whose book on The His- 
toric Christ in the Faith of To-day is a 
truly important contribution to critical lit- 
erature. It is a large volume of more than 

*Tue Histrorrc Curist IN THE Fairu or To- 
Day. By William Alexander Grist. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 
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five hundred pages, but it holds one’s in- 
terest to the end. The book is not an ab- 
stract treatise, but a life of Christ with 
comments. It is a reverent and serious 
attempt so to present the historic Christ 
that He shall live again in present-day 
thought. 

Mr. Grist’s method may be termed im- 
pressionistic. He accepts the Gospels as 
historical, though granting that they are 
not inerrant, and believes that they give 
us four virtually trustworthy accounts of 
the historic Christ. The problem is to 
combine them in such a way and to fit 
them together so as to make a single pic- 
ture of the person and work of Christ. 
The ground-plan of St. Mark’s Gospel is 
taken as a guide, though not slavishly fol- 
lowed. None of the Gospels are accurate 
chronologically, and the incidents must be 
fitted together on some principle. By care- 
fully reading al! four Gospels, Mr. Grist 
gets his general impression of the progress 
of Christ’s life. He sees the great periods 
into which it falls, and the crises which 
mark their bounds. He then attempts to 
put the doubtful incidents into their appro- 
priate places. Naturally the method is 
very subjective, and might easily lead to 
confusion worse confounded if generally 
adopted; but as applied by Mr. Grist it 
does not greatly upset the commonly ac- 
cepted order. The incidents recorded in 
John III and LV are placed late in Christ's 
ministry, and the raising of Lazarus is 
placed earlier than is commonly believed. 
Minor incidents are distributed as the 
writer is impressed by their fitting connec- 
tion. The result is a vivid and fascinating 
picture of the progress of that wonderful 
life. 

The critical position taken by Mr. Grist 
is very moderate and sane. ‘The general 
trustworthiness of the Gospels is acknowl- 
edged, and all the implications of this po- 
sition are allowed. Mr. Grist has no quar- 
rel with the supernatural. He is a devout 
theist, and therefore finds no difficulty in 
admitting the miraculous. He frankly de- 
clares that the impression of the person- 
ality of Christ is such that miracles seem 
entirely in keeping with it. He therefore 
accepts the evidence for most of them, in- 
cluding the raising of Lazarus and the 
resurrection of Christ. In this the book 


is a refreshing change from the dogmatic 
naturalism of many present-day writers. 

As to the person of the historic Christ, 
we are left a little in the mists. He is 
looked upon entirely from the viewpoint 
of His humanity, and His divinity is 
equivalent to perfect humanity. Yet so 
highly is he exalted, so greatly is he rev- 
erenced, that one wonders sometimes if 
Mr. Grist would not subscribe heartily to 
the Athanasian Creed if he were on doc- 
trinal rather than historical ground. As it 
is, he does not avow his position, but there 
can be no doubt of his reverent and whole- 
hearted acceptance of the Lordship of 
Jesus Christ. 

The book is sure to have a great influ- 
ence upon those who, while touched with 
the critical spirit, refuse to accept the un- 
warrantable “assured results” of the nat- 
uralistic and destructive critics. The tone 
of the book is ironic, and one feels that 
here is a sincere attempt to bring peace 
out of the disheartening strife which has 
waged so long. All recognize that a cer- 
tain reconstruction of doctrinal statement 
is immanent and necessary : this book helps 
much in clearing the way for such a result. 
It will not fully satisfy either the extreme 
critic or the old-fashioned dogmatic theo- 
logian; but it will help many an honest 
and earnest seeker after truth. All who 
read it with understanding and sympathy 
will feel that they have been walking and 
talking with Jesus, and will turn from it 
with hope strengthened and faith purified. 

Asa J. Ferry. 


Books on Psychology and 
Philosophy* 

Perhaps the most notable feature in 
literature of recent years is the rapidly 
increasing number of books on psychology 
and cognate subjects. Each year the out- 
put grows, partly from the hands of ex- 
pert scholars and original thinkers, and 


*PuitosopHy. By Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Columbia University Press. 

Psycuic PHENOMENA, SCIENCE AND IMMoR- 
rauity. By Henry Frank. Sherman, French & 
Co. 

Lire IN THE Makino. By Loren. B. Mac- 
Donald. Sherman, French & Co. 

THe Uncausep BEING AND THE CRITERION OF 
Trutu. By E. Z. Derr. Sherman, French & 
Co. 

Seekers Arter Sout. By John G. Knott. 
Sherman, French & Co. 
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partly from the pens of half-baked enthu- 
siasts. ‘Those recently published include: 

Philosophy, a lecture by Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president of. Columbia Uni- 
versity, issued by the press of that insti- 
tution. This is a compact and scholarly 
view of philosophy as a science, a brief 
historical sketch as well as a definition 
and explanation of its present status. 
From so scholarly and authoritative a 
source one expects and gets a great amount 
of meat in very small compass. 

Much larger in volume, and less satis- 
factory on many grounds, is Psychic 
Phenomena, Science and Immortality, by 
Henry Frank, author of Modern Light on 
Immortality. The author has made a 
long investigation of psychic phenomena, 
and he goes a good deal further than some 
investigators in his belief in a reality of 
many varieties over which there is still 
great discussion. His method is not very 
scientific, and his treatment of his sub- 
jects much less clear than could be de- 
sired. He goes over much familiar 
ground, giving his own views, and closes 
with the rather cautiously expressed be- 
lief that only they achieve immortality 
who deserve it here after working it out 
“by force of moral fibre, by tenacity of 
purpose, by virility of personal conscious- 
ness.” 

Life in the Making, by Loren B. Mac- 
Donald, is the effort of a Pragmatist to 
reconcile his form of philosophy with a 
high religious elevation, to translate the 
new science into terms of a satisfactory 
outlook on this life and the future. As is 
well known, Pragmatism demands that we 
accept nothing which we cannot verify by 
personal experience, thus making truth 
not an absolute entity, but a constantly 
shifting factor in our lives. It has been 
held that this at once cuts off the Prag- 
matist from any belief in revelation or the 
mysteries of religion. While the Prag- 
matist necessarily shuffles off theological 
creed and dogma, he has ethical views and 
may have profound religious faith accord- 
ing to this author, and immortality is not 
only possible, but all science and experi- 
ence teach that life triumphant endures, 
over which the grave casts but a shadow. 
It is an interesting and ingenious argu- 
ment 

The Uncaused Being and the Criterion 
of Truth, by E. Z. Derr, is an argument 


against evolution and materialism in gen- 
eral. It makes The Uncaused Being the 
whole of the universe, and hence impos- 
sible of dissolution or change. The author 
makes a special attack on Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s ideas as to the ether of space. 
It is a wholly dogmatic work, in which the 
author practically assumes as his major 
premise the very thing he undertakes to 
prove. 

Seekers after Soul, by Professor John 
G. Knott, contains a series of monographs 
on the great philosophers from Job to 
Browning, with some illuminating com- 
mentary on each. Although these are not 
acutely critical, the author has a good deal 
to say that is of interest, and makes sug- 
gestions of his own which have the value 
at least of a kindly attitude toward hu- 
manity. 


Anatol* 


Arthur Schnitzler has long been known 
to American theater-goers and students of 
the drama as one of the younger school 
of Viennese playwrights who have brought 
nearest to perfection that finely wrought 
and delicately constructel type of comedy 
for which his coterie has become famous. 
Some eight or ten years ago his three-act 
play, The Reckoning, was produced with 
a certain success and considerable effect 
(for a foreign play at that time), at the 
Berkeley Lyceum, in New York, and since 
then several of his one-act plays have ap- 
peared in translation in American maga- 
zines. This volume represents, however, 
the first effort to bring Schnitzler before 
American readers in permanent binding. 
The book contains seven one-act sketches 
published about a year ago in the original, 
and here rendered in translation with a 
brilliance and fineness of touch for which 
their translator's original work has been 
acclaimed. 

It is mainly, I imagine, because these 
plays issue from the pen of Granville 
Barker (even though at second-hand ) that 
a publisher has been found willing to put 
them into type. There is a rumor abroad 
that Mr. Kennerley intends to publish 
more of Mr. Barker’s work, and that he 
will probably produce during the coming 


*Anatot. A Sequence of Dialogues by Ar- 
thur Schnitzler. Paraphrazed for the English 
stage by Granville Barker. Mitchell Kennerley. 
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season the several volumes of this play- 
wright which have already appeared in 
England, and which, among the discern- 
ing, have met with a noteworthy reception. 
Their author’s understanding of a play 
as anything which can be enacted effec- 
tively before an audience, is suggestive of 
his method. He discards our long-stand- 
ing belief that drama must represent a 
clash of characters; that it must be 
“dramatic” in our accepted sense; and he 
substitutes simply a series of* conversa- 
tions that are of interest to certain kinds 
of audiences. This, in large measure, has 
been the method of Schnitzler. For 
although he has produced two or three 
powerful plays possessing mastering situa- 
tions, in his latest work there is evident a 
tendency to produce slight but significant 
moments of life by the use of two or three 
characters and a trifling incident. 

In the seven Anatol plays, for example, 
only three characters appear: the senti- 
mental hero whose name furnishes the 
title of the volume, and who takes his love 
affairs (seven of them are described 
herein!) all with equally tremendous seri- 
ousness; Max, his cynical associate, who 
refuses to take them, or any love affairs, 
in the least seriously; and the girl or 
woman who in each case furnishes the sec- 
ond necessary contributor to Anatol’s 
amatory experiences. All these plays are 
very characteristic, very conversational, 
and very European; they are witty in a 
sense in which wit is rarely tolerated in 
the American theater. 

Our stage has not yet found a public 
that is ready to receive such representa- 
tions as legitimate playwriting, but read- 
ers who are interested in the drama as a 
force in literature will find these dialogs 
suggestive of new possibilities in stage- 
cratt. 

B. Russety Herts. 


John Ruskin* 


Those who have learned to look to Mr. 
Benson for thoughtful writing will find 
in this new book much cause for satisfac- 
tion. The volume contains seven lectures 
which were given at Magdalen College. 
Cambridge, in 1g10, on the life and work 

‘Joun Ruskin. A Study in Personality. By 


Arthur Christopher Benson. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons 


of Ruskin, though the book cannot be 
called a biography. According to the au- 
thor it is a sketch, and not a finished por- 
trait of Ruskin, “written with the hope of 
provoking a discriminating interest in the 
man’s life and work and with the wish 
to present a picture of one of the most 
suggestive thinkers, the most beautiful 
writers and the most vivid personalities of 
the last generation.” 

Mr. Benson has handled his subject with 
his usual care and skill, and though there 
may be those who will not accept his 
opinions, there is no denying the persua- 
siveness of his style and the pleasure cf 
his own personality, which is felt through- 
out the book. But this is not the only 
noticeable thing about the volume. In 
spite of the author’s love of Ruskin, he is 
able to see the man’s failings and to give 
a fair and unbiased judgment of his life 
and his work. He shows us the great 
charm of Ruskin, his tenderness and large- 
ness of purpose, his loving kindness, his 
pathos—and on the other side his pettish- 
ness, his dogmatism and his childishness. 
But he shows it in such a way as to make 
Ruskin intensely human for all his faults. 

Mr. Benson bids us think of Ruskin as 
a “personality and as a moralist—a man of 
clear vision, relentless idealism and kind- 
ling speech, who, above all, manifested the 
splendid instinctive abnegation of private 
happiness, not calculating loss and gain in 
a spirit of barter, but finding contentment 
impossible while others were ill content.” 
The author says that Ruskin was probably 
the greatest master of English prose in 
his variety, his copiousness, the lucidity 
and the perennial beauty of his expression. 

The reader finishes the book with grati- 
tude to Mr. Benson, and with the sense of 
having grasped something of the vastness 
of the purpose that Ruskin set himself to 
accomplish. 

Manet MARGARET Hoopes. 


The Corner in Harley Street* 


If we were given a bundle of thirty 
letters to people unknown, as was the 
writer, and told to read them, I think the 
heart would sink and the reading be per- 
functory indeed. And yet that is just 

*TuHe Corner oF Hartey Street. Being Some 


Familiar Correspondence of Peter Harding, 
M. D. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Basil Hall Chamberlain. A few are from 
what this present volume is—thirty letters 
te different people—and there is not a let- 
ter that is dull or that one is uninterested 
in. The writer, Peter Harding, is a Lon- 
don physician of middle age, whose life 
has been mellowed and enriched by 
many éxperiences. He writes to his 
family and friends on various subjects, 
and the letters are full of humor, pathos. 
sound advice and wholesome philosophy. 
One of the letters describes the pilgrimage 
of the Roman Catholics from England and 
elsewhere to Lourdes, when, according 
to the writer, he went as physician to the 
party. Whether it is truth or fiction, it is 
all told well, with an eye to the pictur- 
esque, much insight into character, and 
appreciation of what is best in men and 
things. 


Mary Wollstonecraft* 


It is a recognized fact that the last hun- 
dred years have wrought many changes in 
the position of woman in society. In 
order to appreciate how radical these 
changes have been, it is necessary to com- 
pare present conditions with those of the 
past. Such a task has been undertaken 
by G. R. Stirling Taylor in his study of 
Mary Wollstonecraft. “The Woman's 
Movement” is by no means a new agita- 
tion. A little more than a century ago 
Mary Wollstonecraft, with remarkable 
eloquence, put forth memorable arguments 
in favor of the emancipation of woman. 

With remarkable clearness Mary saw 
that woman was capable of a fuller life 
than had heretofore been granted her. 
She recognized in her many latent possi- 
bilities whereby she might become a potent 
social factor. Mary combined with this 
vision a master power to express her ideas 
in a forceful, convincing manner. 

“Why should a woman imitate the pink 
and white china shepherdess and dread 
learning as one of the worst of impro- 
prieties,” when the world at that time 
had produced a Hannah Moore? “Why 
should an intelligent being make her beauty 
her stock-in-trade ?” 

That her ideas were unkindly received 
is needless to say, and Horace Walpole 
in a rash moment called her “the hyzna 


*Mary WottsronecraFr. By G. R. Stirling 
Taylor. John Lane Company. 


in petticoats.” However, she was dealing 
with a vital, human question, and her work 
could not fail to live. To-day we are 
grateful for her labors and trust that her 
work may advance rapidly. 

This study of the present author is a 
very successful effort to give an unbiased 
account of this woman of rather contra- 
dictory tendencies. Granted that her social 
life did not conform to the rules stated by 
conventionality, she has left us a lasting 
healthful impression and a mighty influ- 
ence, urging us to forward the best inter- 
ests of woman at large. 

Her first formal work was The Vindi- 
cation of Man, a powerful satirical re- 
sponse to her opponent, Edmund Burke's, 
Reflections on the Revolution in France. 
Her arguments were more convincing, the 
book on the whole being highly superior 
to Burke’s. A less remarkable work fol- 
lowed The Vindications of the Rights of 
Woman, in which Mary shows herself 
rather bigoted and feminine. Taylor also 
mentioned Mary, a clever novel. The 
value of the book is further enhanced by 
several portraits in photogravure. 

We recognize Mary Wollstonecraft as a 
book appearing at an opportune time. 


Japanese Letters of Lafcadio Hearn* 


The many who have read Mrs. Wet- 
more’s Life and Letters of Lafcadio 
Hearn will turn to the present volume 
with anticipations which will not be dis- 
appointed. Nowhere in his correspondence 
is Hearn the man more clearly delineated, 
and while the captious critic may think 
Mrs. Wetmore’s introduction rather exag- 
gerated in its praise and lacking in re- 
straint, there can be no question but that 
the publication of these “Letters” is a 
literary event of importance. Hearn has 
his own niche in literature, his books will 
continue to be read and enjoyed by those 
who have a delight in style, but one is 
tempted to agree with Mrs. Wetmore, 
after perusing these pages, “that in time 
these letters will come to be considered the 
greatest, the most valuable work of Laf- 
cadio Hearn’s life.” 

The bulk of the present collection con- 
sists of letters addressed to Professor 


*THE JAPANESE Lerrers of LAFCADIO HEARN. 
Edited with an Introduction by Elizabeth Bis- 
land. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Hearn’s correspondence with W. b. 
Mason, and the balance are tender and 
charming little messages to Mrs. Hearn. 
In a day when fine letters are scarce, it is 
refreshing to read these epistles of Hearn, 
brimful of vitality, scattered through with 
keen observations of the little, odd things 
of Japanese life, breaking into passages 
of exquisite prose, and throughout exhibit- 
ing that subtle insight into nature and the 
heart of man which distinguishes Hearn’s 
formal writings. His industry, consider- 
ing his weak eyesight, was immense. Mrs. 
Wetmore, who knew him many years, tells 
us that “after a day of teaching, or of 
many hours of drudgery at uncongenial 
journalism, he would bend himself to fur- 
ther long hours of intense toil at creative 
work, and at the end of all throw off page 
after page to some friend, describing his 
travels, retailing the touching or amusing 
incidents of the life about him, or discuss- 
ing the books recently read, analyzing the 
condition of public affairs (some of his 
political predictions have been curiously 
verified ), the trend of education, the char- 
acters of his associates.” 

Notwithstanding his apparent facility, 
Hearn toiled terribly at composition, and 
there is an interesting letter to Professor 
Chamberlain, describing his methods of 
work. Every page was written half a 
dozen times, and his average output in 
MS. was about five pages a day. His 
mind was wonderfully sensitive to the 
beauty and harmony of words. “For me,” 
he says, “words have color, form, char- 
acter. They have faces, parts, manners, 
gesticulations ; they have moods, humors, 
eccentricities ; they have tints, tones, per- 
sonalities.” Mrs. Wetmore is right in call- 
ing the dominant quality of his work “its 
innate beauty, its sensuous imagery.” 
Every sympathetic reader is conscious of 
this quality and feels its charm. In the 
long roll of masters of English prose 
Hearn has a place. He was not only a 
devotee of beauty; he was a passionate 
student of the technique of expression, of 
transforming the vague, half-realized 
thought into lucid and harmonious lan- 
guage. 

Hearn’s interest in the East was genu- 
ine, but sometimes there breaks through 
a note of regret and weariness with it all. 
He writes to Professor Chamberlain, 


What an education the Orient is! How it 
opens a man’s eyes and mind about his own 
country, about conventionalisms of a hundred 
sorts—about false ideals and idealisms—about 
ethical questions. But it is a bitter life. I am 
ashamed to say, I feel worn out. Ancestral 
habit and impulse are too strong in me. I never 
understood how profoundly a man can be iso- 
lated even in the midst of an amiable population. 
I get letters from relations in England that make 
my soul turn, not sky-blue, but indigo. I must 
be able to travel again some day, to alternate 
Oriental life with something else. 


True man of letters as Hearn was, there 
is a certain flavor in these intimate ex- 
pressions of his that carries an appeal to 
the reader, a suggestion of a fine, alert 
intelligence, which seizes upon all forms 
and colors of a varied world and trans- 
mutes them into shapes which one recog- 
nizes as real but strangely and wonderfully 
remade in the fire of a singularly gifted 
mind. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Works of James Buchanan* 


The twelfth and final volume of the 
Works of James Buchanan brings to a 
conclusion an arduous undertaking, the 
successive volumes of which have been 
appearing at intervals during the past 
three years. The present edition of Presi- 
dent Buchanan's writings is intended to be 
comprehensive and definitive, and Mr. 
Moore is to be congratulated upon the 
able manner in which he has discharged 
his duties. In appearance the volumes are 
all that could be desired in the matters of 
paper, binding, and typography. They 
average about five hundred pages of text, 
and to each is prefixed a table of contents. 
giving the title and subject-matter of each 
letter, speech or state paper, and an elab- 
orate index to the whole work is printed 
at the end of Volume XII. These features 
will be appreciated by every reader. Two 
excellent portraits of Buchanan embellish 
Volume I and XII respectively. 

The editor has used every extant source 
of Buchanan’s correspondence to make 
this edition complete. The official records 
of Congress and the Department of State, 
the Executive papers, the Library of Con- 
gress, the MSS. of the Historical Society 

*THe Works oF JAMES BucHANAN. Com- 
prising his Speeches, State Papers and Private 
Correspondence. Collected and Edited by John 


Bassett Moore. Twelve Volumes. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 
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of Pennsylvania—all have been examined 
with painstaking care. It is apparent that 
Mr. Moore has not overlooked any docu- 
ment in which Buchanan had a_ hand. 
Some of these letters have but slight in- 
terest now, although, of course, the work 
could not claim to be comprehensive had 
they been omitted. 

Volumes I to XI inclusive, embracing 
the years 1813-68, contain the letters, 
speeches and official papers of Buchanan's 
long and varied public career. The con- 
tents of the twelfth volume are biograph- 
ical and consist of the following: “Mr. 
Buchanan's Administration on the Eve of 
the Rebellion,” by James Buchanan; 
“Buchanan’s Administration on the Eve 
of the Rebellion,” by the Hon. W. U. 
Hensel; an autobiographical sketch, 1791- 
1828, and, lastly, a biographical sketch, by 
James Buchanan Henry, who was Presi- 
dent Buchanan’s private secretary. 

If this work does not increase Bu- 
chanan’s importance as an historic charac- 
ter in a great epoch, it will, at least, put 
into the hands of every student the ma- 
terials from which an independent esti- 
mate can be made. As Mr. Moore perti- 
nently says: “It was the fate of James 
Buchanan, in his seventieth year, when, at 
the close of a long and wearing public 
career, he was about to lay down the bur- 
dens of office, to be confronted with a 
crisis which would have taxed the energy 
and decision of an Andrew Jackson at 
thirty-five, and concerning the wisest 
treatment of which even the philosophers 
of hindsight cannot agree.” Buchanan's 
defense of his own administration should 
be read with care, not merely because it is 
a defense of executive conduct on the eve 
of civil war which has been the subject 
of severe censure, but because this inter- 
esting document gives us the point of view 
of Buchanan and the political school of 
which he was a follower, and explains as 
clearly as any of his letters and speeches 
his ideas of slavery, State’s rights and 
constitutional construction. It also shows 
that Buchanan represented an age of po- 
litical thought that was nearing its end as 
a controlling influence in America. A 
study of Buchanan’s administration at this 
date, however, will lead one to agree with 
the present editor that it is unreasonable 
to condemn harshly his conciliatory atti- 


tude towards the Southern States when we 
consider the political faith in which he 
had been bred. 

There can be no question as to Bu- 
chanan’s capacity for public affairs. His 
political experience was wide, and few of 
our Presidents have had a better training. 
Many years of service in both branches of 
Congress, Minister to Russia and to Eng- 
land, Secretary of State—in all these 
offices he played a conspicuous and hon- 
orable, if not brilliant part. To quote Mr. 
Moore: 


There is nothing that impresses us more than 
his laborious industry and his capacity for busi- 
ness. He did not hold himself in reserve for 
great occasions; he gave his best from day to 
day, maintaining a uniformly high level of ac- 
complishment. Where tact and diplomacy were 
requisite, he was especially successful. Diplo- 
macy was in reality his special gift. Both at St. 
Petersburg and at London he cultivate good will 
and rendered substantial service. He was the 
first Secretary of State to announce and maintain 
the doctrine of voluntary expatriation in its 
full extent. He also systematized the work of 
the Department of State. 


When Buchanan became President 
America needed a man of genius, and 
whatever else Buchanan was, he was not 
a genius. Unfortunate in some respects, 
Buchanan’s administration is of prime im- 
portance to the student of our history. 
To affect to ignore the man who was Pres- 
ident when the country was at the parting 
of the ways, to belittle or deride him, is 
surely not the attitude of an impartial in- 
quirer. It is necessary that we should try 
to understand James Buchanan, his views 
and his aims, and for an opportunity to 
do so in the fullest sense we are indebted 
to the unremitting labors of Mr. Moore. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


William Scott Ament* 


It was a proper thing to write and pub- 
lish a biography of so exemplary and effi- 
cient a Christian missionary as William 
Scott Ament. But missionary literature 
is becoming very voluminous and, for its 
own good, the editor’s blue pencil is sadly 
needed. A book like this would be of 
tenfold more value if it were reduced from 
four hundred pages to half that number 
at most. Hundreds of little details are of 


*Wituram Scorr Ament. By Henry D. Por- 
ter. F. H. Revell Company. 
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no permanent consequence. The biogra- 
pher and the publisher ought to learn the 
art of elimination. Unless there is some- 
thing very noteworthy and pointed in 
ancestry and schooldays, as well as in 
work-days, the essential thing is sufficient. 
In this book, the letters bulk large. ‘They 
contain matter worthy of preservation. 
Dr. Ament was a man of fine culture, as 
well as of noble and energetic deeds, but 
every little passing note—the fact that he 
is tired, that he took a donkey ride, that 
weather was good, and so forth, is hardly 
valuable to the world of strangers and in 
after years. 

So much for the excess and lack of 
editing. ‘The book is full of the true mis- 
sionary spirit. The letters, while they are, 
as noted, in need of abridgement, are nev- 
ertheless carriers of atmosphere, and dis- 
tinct with local color. The accounts of 
the boxer uprising and subsequent doings 
are full and vivid. The growing spirit of 
unity and codperation among missionaries 
of different denominations is evi- 
denced. Dr. Ament died in 190g. Dr. 
Martin, the Nestor of the China mission- 
aries, characterizes him as “one of the 
great missionaries.” He gave the best 
thirty-six years of his life to the redemp- 
tion of China under the direction of the 
\merican Board of the Congregational 
Church. He is one of a line of leaders 
whose names stand for heroic achievement 
in the uplift of the world. 


also 


The Social Basis of Religion* 


Among our most profound and inde- 
pendent thinkers Professor Simon N. Pat- 
ten stands in the front rank. His latest 
book, The Social Basis of Religion, is 
perhaps the most original of all his works, 
and let it be admitted at the start, it is as 
reverent as it is scientific in its spirit and 
method. 

The argument rests upon an economic 
base. It may not be conclusive, it may not 
seem coherent or consistent throughout, 
but the open-minded reader cannot but see 
some great fundamental truths developed 
as he never saw them before. 

The first two-thirds of the book is hard 
reading. One does not always feel sure 
of the author’s meaning, because he is 

Tue Socrat Basis or Renicion. By Simon 
NX. Patten. The Macmillan Company. 


often uncertain of the terminology. 
Moreover, dogmatic statements follow 


each other in such profusion that one 
wearies of challenging them and of trying 
to see their consecutive relation. ‘These 
hiatuses in thought are doubtless perfectly 
filled in Professor Patten’s own mind, and 
they can often be bridged by the reader— 
but with a doubt as to whether his bridg- 
ing is in accord with the author's intention. 

If these criticisms be fair, they still do 
not discount the focal power of the book. 
That there is a large economic element in 
the interpretation of history no modern 
student can controvert. The immediate 
plan of the writer is to demonstrate de- 
generation in civilization through adverse 
economic conditions, and then to show the 
regenerative forces of social psychology. 
The very germination of the idea of God 
is shown to arise out of social wants. The 
crowning mission of the book is to inter- 
pret religion, and Christianity in particu- 
lar, scientifically instead of traditionally. 

It may be claimed that this has often 
been done by sociological writers; but not 
in this way. The chapters on Inspiration, 
on State, and Social Religions, are ex- 
tremely discriminating and _ illuminating. 
The reader is led into sound modern 
Christian views through a scientific dem- 
onstration. The different stages of Chris- 
tion traditional development are accounted 
for and, while each is shown to have had 
its natural and rightful place, it does not 
follow that what was adapted to the early 
centuries is adapted to ours. Christians 
nowadays are doing much thinking in this 
direction, but most of it is a fumbling for 
that which Dr. Patten brings into the 
clear sunshine of scientific knowledge. His 
statement, for instance, that “Christ's life 
was for the world; his death was for his 
age and_ civilization,” what 
many have been groping for but few have 
categorically discovered. Similarly, the 
chapters on the Social Mission of the 
Church and the Socialization of Religious 
Thought are clear and practical. 

The interesting thing about the book is 
that one feels that even though the pre- 
liminary chapters of definition and dis- 
cussion be unsatisfying, and even though 
the doctrine of the economic basis be 
received only with qualification, the most 
essential exposition of the real meaning 
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of Christianity makes a startling and ener- 
gizing appeal. 
PATTERSON DuBots. 


Some Neglected Factors in 


Evolution* 

for many years science has recognized 
the cell as the fundamental structure of 
all the living complex tissues. By cell was 
meant the smallest unit of matter dis- 
cernible by the highest power of the micro- 
scope. The cell is composed of a mass 
of protoplasm—a substance resembling the 
white of egg—usually surrounded by a cell 
wall. Imbedded in the mass of proto- 
plasm of a typical cell is a nucleus, or vital 
center, composed of a protoplasm of 
denser texture. Millions upon millions of 
the minute cells go to make up the com- 
plex tissues. 

By a further scientific examination of 
protoplasm, it has been found that this 
semi-transparent, white-of-egg substance 
contained in a single cell is divisible into 
a number of more minute parts known as 
filiments or strands. 

This latter statement has been very care- 
fully investigated by Henry M. Bernard, 
and the results of his histological and 
microscopical researches are contained in 
this present volume, Some Neglected Fac- 
tors in Evolution. 

3ernard found under said examinations 
that the cells in the retina of the verte- 
brate eye differed from the typical cells in 
several ways. First, “instead of so many 
repeated masses of protoplasm, each con- 
taining a nucleus, I found so many nuclei 
connected together by exquisitely fine fila- 
ments and forming together a continuous 
network with the nuclei at the nodes.” 
Then again, Bernard states that the pro- 
toplasm represents “accessory nutritive or 
perhaps purely waste substances, since in 
many instances he found protoplasm en- 
tirely missing. In order to reach these 
interesting conclusions the author has de- 
scribed in detail the history of the develop- 
ment of chromatin networks. 

From a discussion of the simplest cell 
structure Bernard passes to the relation 
of this theory to the more complex animal 
and vegetable life. Ascending the life 
series, the final chapters deal with the 


*SomeE Nectecrep Factors tn Evo.ution. By 
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psychic element in life, and make a plea 
for the development of these psychic fac- 
tors in the physical environment. 

To the student interested in cell struc- 
ture this book, in connection with E. B. 
Wilson’s The Cell in Development and 
Inheritance, is absolutely invaluable. This 
present volume marks an advance over any 
work heretofore published upon the unit 
of life. Science is fast recognizing his 
view as authentic, and our author urges 
that young scientific students may con- 
tinue to carry out his theory by multiply- 
ing conclusive proofs. 


The Suffragette* 


These are the days of specialization and 
thereby we have the privilege of demand- 
ing first-handed knowledge upon any de- 
sired subject. In choosing a specialist upon 
the suffragette question in England, the 
world could suggest no better authorities 
than Mrs. Pankhurst and her enthusiastic 
daughter. 

Although in America we have heard 
much of the suffragette movement, we do 
not generally appreciate its true signifi- 
cance. Upon hasty comment many of us 
regard this movement as a throwing of 
bricks and an extraordinary disturbance 
on the part of a motley crowd of women. 
Is this the whole truth? How many of us 
are capable of answering this question? 
Have we thoroughly studied the conditions 
of English political life? If not, we are 
incompetent to judge. If we would judge 
aright we must read this most interesting, 
up-to-date account in E. Sylvia Pank- 
hurst’s new book, The Suffragette. 

In this volume we have an explanation 
of those principles involved which incite 
these women to deeds of daring. Many 
noble women, recognizing that through a 
power attending the ballot numerous evils 
might be corrected, have been urged to 
join in this militant struggle. These 
women in many instances have shown re- 
markable legal ability, and the cause has 
become one of vital political importance. 

In asserting their principles these 
women have been forced to resort to 
stringent methods. The Suffragette gives 
us a vivid account of these struggles, em- 
phasized by many illustrations, largely 


*Tue SurrraceTTe. By E. Sylvia Pankhurst. 
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snapshots, of the raids, arrests and other 
demonstrations. 

So much for the present conditions of 
affairs. ‘The author also strikes a note of 
prophecy for a triumphant future. Let us 
endeavor to hasten the day when all shall 
be inspired “with a passionate love of free- 
dom, a strong desire to do social service 
and an intense sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate.” 
is sure to come. Let us endeavor to 
hasten the day when all shall be inspired 
“with a passionate love of freedom, a 
strong desire to do social service and an 
intense sympathy for the unfortunate.” 

Mase A. Purpy. 


Books and How to Make the Most 
of them* 


There are eleven chapters of sound and 
practical counsel in this small book, a book 
that will open up a veritable treasure-trove 
to those who want to read but who do not 
know just how to go about it, while to the 
lover of books it will present many old 
and fondly-cherished truths in a compact, 
quotable form that may prove eminently 
useful and will at the least prove greatly 
self-satisfying. 

Mr. Penniman discourses first on “The 
Miracle of Books.” “A book,” he says, “is 
a miracle wrought by human agency.” 


Books stereotype and petrify language so that 
while the spoken word is volatile and change- 
able we find in books the very words in which 
we took delight years ago. 


Also, 


Books intensify thought; a book is better than 
conversation in that it may be brooded over, 
revised, extended, polished and continued from 
time to time, but it cannot answer questions ex- 
cept those anticipated by the author. 


There follow some simple rules for “The 
Use of Books,” and for “Cultivating the 
Memory”; then there is an essay on “The 
Art of Reading.” and a series of brief 
sketches that define and explain the va- 
rious values of poetry, biography, history 
and fiction. In a final chapter the author 
takes up “Libraries and the Care of 
Books.” 

In this last connection he writes : 

*Books AND How to MAKE THE Mos’ oF 


TuHem. Bv James Hosmer Penniman. C. W. 
Bardeen. 


We do not get the most out of a book unless 
we own it. There is the same differenc: 
between a book that you own and a library book 
that there is between a home and a hotel; the 
one is stamped with the individuality of its 
owner, the other is common property. 

As a summing up of his very interesting 
and valuable thoughts on making the most 
of books, Mr. Penniman says: 

Read in order that you may know more, be 
more, do more: books will help you to accom- 
plish all these things and these things make up 
the sum of life, here and hereafter. 

It is evident that the author himself has 
made most excellent use of the opportuni- 
ties books afford, else he would not be 
able to speak so sincerely and so convinc- 
ingly. 


The Story-Life of Washington* 

In two attractive volumes Mr. Whipple 
presents “five hundred stories, selected 
from original sources and fitted together 
in order.” While a succession of extracts 
from many writers cannot take the place 
of the continuous constructive work of a 
single mind, yet this collection is one of 
great value for every American home. No 
single writer, no individual historian, could 
do just what is done here any more than 
Mr. Whipple’s plan would do the work 
of a philosophic historian. The sources 
are mostly reputable and authentic, not- 
withstanding the admission of the element 
of historical fiction all the way from 
Hugh Wynne to the hatchet story of 


Weems. Mr. Whipple claims to have un- 
earthed material hitherto unpublished. 
He certainly has made a_ remarkable 
mosaic. 


The book is one that may be picked up 
and read at any place for a few minutes at 
a time, or one may go to the end. and so 
read a virtually chronological story. The 
illustrations are worthy of the enterprise. 
being reproductions of paintings, engrav- 
ings and manuscripts. Not many Ameri- 
cans know Washington as a man. They 
know him better as a public officer or as a 
demi-god. Few realize what a business 
man he was, or what a factor in all grades 
of neighborhood life, industrial, commer- 
cial, religious, social. Any one who spends 
a half hour with these books will conclude 
that we shall not look upon his like again. 


*T HE Story-Lire of WAsHINcTON. By Wayne 
Whipple. John C. Winston Company. 








FICTION 


ANNA MALLEEN. 
By George H. Brennan. 
How an ambitious girl became a theatrical 
star, bravely facing disappointment and dlis- 
couragement, is related in this volume. 


Mitchell K 


ARDENT AMERICAN, AN. 
3y Mrs. Russell Codman. 

In brief, this novel is the diary of a charm- 
ing young American girl visiting this country 
for the first time. Just how such an ardent 
American, as she professes to be, could be so 
ignorant of American customs is hard to under- 
stand. While she is visiting her grandmother 
at Lenox, Mass., her mother, who had married 
a German baron after her father’s death, is 
busy contracting a foreign marriage. Cupid is 
kept so engrossed that the novel might well be 
called, Love Adventures of an Ardent American. 
There is a touch of the tragic when, coming 
back to America and finding her grandmother 
dead, she tries to earn her own living. For- 
tunately the right man “comes back” and, like 
the fairy tales of our youth, the couple, “live 
happily ever after.” 


The Century Company. 
BLAcK AND WHITE. 
How men entice virtuous girls to lives of 


vice, and the methods which are employed in 
White Slave traffic is forcibly portrayed in 
this volume. 

The Literary Bureau. 


Eyes at THE Wrnpow, THE. 
By Olivia Smith Cornelius. 

An uncanny story, full of mystery and creepy 
events which fill the reader with horror as the 
plot thickens. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


First Law, Tue. 
Gilson Willets 
A truly sensational which presents 
a young English woman in desperate straits. In 
self-preservation, when she falls a victim to a 


romanc 


friend from Scotland Yard who believes her to 
be a murderess, she deceives him and lies to 
him, thereby deepening the plot against herself. 
The consideration shown her by a multi-mil 
lionaire implicates him, and deep intrigue and 
counter-plots entangle them both in intricate 
meshes of crime. 


G. W. Dillingham Company 
GARDEN OF THE SuN, THE 
By Captain T. J. Powers 


Scenes picturing army life in the Philippines 
and the popularity of the few women living in 
the camp is brought vividly before the reader. 


Two married women, unfaithful to their hus 
bands and infatuated with the same young cap 
tain, provide much local gossip with disastrous 
results. 
Sm ll, Vay { d ct ( Oo 
House or Sitencrt, THE 
By FE. lverett Green. 


\ striving author is greatly inspired in his 
work by his companion-amanuensis who 
has literary taste. ‘Their friendship ripens into 
love and although he promises to marry her, 
he turns to a woman of wealth and _ position 
who exchanges her world of luxury for his 
works. 


also 


Kinc Over tHe Warer, THE. 
By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 

\ rousing story of how four Irishmen en 
deavored to aid the union of James Stuart and 
Clementina Sobleski of Poland when there were 
many plots to prevent it, is related in Mr. Mc 
Carthy’s characteristic stvle—complicated and 
full of vim. 

Harper & Brothers 
Mauve, THE 
3V \lhert J Klinck 

A remarkable book written in 
strain which tells of thi 
had over the 


LADY 


a melancholy 

influence the lady in 

lives of three men. 
Sherman, French & Co. 


matyve 
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LAW oF THE Boto, THe. 
By Stanley Portal Hyatt. 

\ story of the Little Brown Brother and the 
brutal bolo warfare which still exists among 
ome of the tribes of Filipinos who continue to 
remain savage at heart in spite of all that is 
being done to enlighten them. 

Dana, Estes & Co. 


Macre or tHe Sea, Tue. 
. By Captain James Connolly. 

A historical novel treating of the Revolu- 
tionary war times and the patriotic spirit which 
moved men and women alike in the colonies. 
The naval encounters are given special mention 
ind described in minute detail. 


B. Tlerd 


Monna Is. 
By Guglielmo Scala. 

This is an imaginary fragment of a diary of 

i¢ great Leonardo who painted the famous 
‘Monna Lisa” about which there has always 
hung a cloud of mysterious romance. Accord- 
ing to this story Leonardo da Vinci, at fifty, 
having never loved a woman, fell in love with 
the wife of Francesco Gioconda, whose portrait 
he was painting. ‘That theirs was a holy love, 
unmarred by physical passion, is the point ably 
made, being revealed through Leonardo’s own 
words and letters that were supposed to have 
passed between him and Madonna Lisa. It 

, makes a very touching story—purely fctional 
and yet containing hints of so many possibilities 
that the reader would like to believe that in 
some respects at least it might have been th 
truth. 


1 
{ 
tl 


T. Y. Croz 


NONSENSE NOVELS. 
By Stephen Leacock. 

Mr. Leacock has parodied ten types of popu 
ar fiction, from the detective story to the yarn 
of the sea, and his immense humorous faculty 
makes his stories highly entertaining while the 
satiric quality gives the pointing of certain 
literary morals that are not without a good 
deal of significance. 


] 


John Lane Company. 


ORPHANS. 
By Helen Dawes Brown. 

The lives of two children of divorced par 
ents, “twentieth century orphans” as they are 
called, are presented with all seriousness and 
their blighted existence is most pathetically re 
lated in this book. 

FHloughton Mifflin Compa 
Our or Arrica. 

By Thomas Lane Carter. 

A book of short stories of a mining en 
gineer’s observations in South Africa, telling his 
experiences with a true ring that enhances their 
alue. 

Neale Publishing Compan 


Powrr oF Conscrencé, THE. 
By See Barham Davis. 
The infatuation of a single girl for a mar- 
ried man led to much distress in which the 


XUM 


girl heartily deserved all the misery which befell 
her. The Stuyvesant Press. 


Priest AND LAYMAN. 
By Ada Carter. 

A new Christian Science book relating the 
story of a debauchee’s child who in infancy had 
been exchanged for one of gentle birth, and the 
outcome of the treachery. 

Wessels & Bissell Company. 
Return, THE. 
3y Walter De La Mare. 

Diabolic possession or something akin to it is 
the subject of Walter De La Mare’s book. It 
is not an agreeable subject and the book does 
not leave a happy impression. There is entirely 
too much detail until the last chapter, when the 
story ends abruptly, leaving the reader to finish 
it, as best he may, along the lines suggested 
earlier in the novel. We'feel that much more 
might have been made of the story, which 1s 
unusual, had the author chosen to use his gifts 
to their full extent. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Rosrt Door, THE. 
3y Estelle Baker. 

In this volume the evils of the under-world 
are forcibly presented with all the sorrow con- 
sequent to an ill-spent life. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
Ruccep Way, THE. 
By Harold Morton Kramer, 

A rather melodramatic presentation of life 
in New York among successful rich men and 
life in the Far West, where Dan Bevis, having 
paid the price of his father’s delinquencies, goes 
to reconstruct his life. There are two women 
in the tale—the girl who would not keep her 
promise to a ruined man, and the girl to 
whom ruin meant nothing, since she could say: 
“Love is the greatest of all.” The tale will 
give excellent opportunities on the stage. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


Srcrer Book, Tur. 
By George Wemyss, 

A little story of a diary that was found by a 
young Englishman, who fell in love with the 
writer of the diary, and searched Europe for 
her. How he had to rescue her from the clutches 
of a foreign nobleman, and how it all ended 
happily, makes quite a charming tale. 

Sturgis & Walton Company. 


Sir Joun Hawkwoop. 
By Marion Polk Angelotti. 

Wonderful feats of bravery performed by the 
White Company of Italy prove their fearless 
ness and at the same time the fiery temperament 
of that country’s soldiers. Sir John is a bitter 
antagonist and equally zealous in his love-af 
fairs. R. F. Fenno & Co. 
Socratist Countess, THE. 

By Horace C. Newte. 

The cause of Socialism will neither be helped 
nor hindered by this story of a vain, self-loving 
little woman, who was as ignorant of the real 
meaning of socialism as she was of her own 
shortcomings. 

The story is exasperating in its length and 
in its lack of conviction. It see-saws along in 
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an inconsequent manner until one wonders 
whether the author really has a story to tell. 
Even at the end the chief male character is as 
uncertain of himself and his object in life as 
at the first. 

The style is not one that appeals to the critical 
reader, John Lane Company. 
Srupy In Epony, A. 

By Dotia Trigg Cooney. 

The tiny ebony-colored lass in this book is 

quite grotesque and unusual enough to be called 


BIOGRAPHY 


FLOWERS FROM MepiagvAL History. 
3y Minnie D. Kellogg. 

Short essays in mediaeval history, written 
from the artistic and poetic viewpoint by a 
woman in every way appreciative of the beau- 
ties of middle age architecture and art and 
literature. Paul Elder & Co. 


GETTYSBURG. 
By R. K. Beecham. 

This is a narrative of the great battle by one 
who was a member of the famous “Iron Bri- 
gade” of the Wisconsin troops. It contains som: 
new matter and is interesting from many points 
of view, although not a critical account of th: 
battle according to the highest authorities. | 
does contain a point of view which is interesting 
and many details which came under the author’s 
observation are entertaining. It is a contribu- 
tion to the literature on the subject which, 
though already vast, is likely to increase for 
unknown ages. 

A.C. McClurg & Co. 
Herxomers, THE. 
By Sir Hubert von Herkomer. 

Volume II of a valuable biography of an ar 
tist who began the work as a tribute to his 
father who had done so much for him, and then 
concluded it as a narrative of his own life and 
work, which has been important. The book i: 
excellently illustrated. 

The Macmillan Company 


An Historicat RELATION OF CEYLON. 
By Robert Knox. 

Among those “relations” which interested and 
stimulated the British people of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries few stirred up more 
excitement at the time or led to greater con 
sequences than the publication of An Historica 
Relation of Ceylon, by Robert Knox, who was 
a prisoner among the natives from 1658 to 
1680. It was in the early days of the East India 
Company whose activities had not reached Cey 
lon. Knox was a very young man who sailed 
with his father, master of a vessel, which put 
into a port of Ceylon in distress. Here he and 
his father as well as some of the sailors, were 
secured by a stratagem and held prisoners for 
many years, some escaping at various times, 
some dying in captivity and a few becoming 
uncivilized and remaining permanently. Inter- 
est in the publication of this original narrative 
was great because it was the first authentic news 
of the people of the island. Knox did not find 


a study, while her uncommon knowledge oi 
natural history mixed with superstition makes 
clever reading. 

Neale Publishing Compary. 


VIRGINIA OF THE RHODESIANS. 
By Cynthia Stockley. 

Charming short stories of life in South Africa, 
which have plenty of local color and seem char- 
acteristic of the population and customs. 

Dana, Estes cy Co. 


AND HISTORY 


every prospect unpleasing by any means, al- 
though the men were wholly vile. His account 
of the manners and customs of the people is as 
entertaining now as it was instructive then. A 
republication of such an interesting personal nar- 
rative would be sufficient in and of itself, since 
it is hard to find the book in these days, but the 
occasion of the republication is the discovery of 
a manuscript autobiography by Knox bound 
up with a copy of his Relation in the Bodleian 
Library. This portion of the work is treasure 
trove. In part it goes over his experiences dur- 
ing captivity, but its great interest inheres in 
the later career of Knox, who became a ship- 
captain in the employ of the East India Com- 
pany and achieved a consilerable fortune for 
those days in spite of the injustice with which 
he was treated by his employers. In his nar- 
rative we get some idea of the rapacity and 
meanness of the governors of the company and 
of the general state of business ethics of the 
period and to an extent not easily duplicated. 
Knox lived in a remarkable age and he was one 
of its remarkable men. There is something in 
the narrative that reminds one of DeFoe’s Rob- 
inson Crusoe, although its ethical status is gen- 
erally lower. Knox’s accounts of his experience 
in the slave trade are fine commentaries on the 
civilization of his day. The book is so uniqui 
as to challenge interest from the very start. 
James MacLehose & Sons, Glasgow. 


LINEAGE OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
THE. 
By the Right Rev. C. C. Grafton. 

A brief history of what is known as the 
Episcopal Church, traced from Apostolic Times 
down to the present. 

The Young Churchman Company. 


NELSONS OF BuRNHAM ‘[Horre, THE. 
By M. Eyre Matcham. 

A record of the family of Lord Nelson, in 
cluding correspondence of his father and _ his 
youngest sister. There is much history of Nor- 
folk and biography of Norfolk families, most 
of it culled from notebooks, dating from 1787- 
1842, John Lane Company 


PAN-AMERICAN Union, THE. 
By John Barrett. 

A beautifully made-up and copiously illustrat 
ed volume by the Director General of the Pan 
American Union. ‘The Union was formerly 
known as the International Bureau of the Amer 
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ican Republics. It centers at the new and su- 
perb building in Washington and is sure to 
prove a mighty factor in the promotion of peace, 
friendship and commerce in the Western World, 
The book abounds in concise, authoritative, of- 
fical information, historical, descriptive, and 
immediately useful to all who are interested in 
the inter-relations of these twenty-one American 
Republics. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR AND THE MILITARY 
Poticy oF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Francis Vinton Greene. 

Although many volumes have been written 
concerning the war of the American Revolution 
it is safe to say that none of them have the same 
value as General Greene’s new work which, 
aside from its technical value, is as entertaining 
as if the author had a new subject. The author 
has an immense advantage in that he treats 
wholly of the military situation, leaving all col- 
lateral matters out of consideration. This pre- 
supposes that the reader has a pretty good 
knowledge of the general history of the struggle 
outside the field. Beginning with Lexington and 
Concord we have every engagement of any size 
described in detail with the best maps that have 
ever been prepared, although these are borrowed 
from another work. 

Of course the author has practically no new 
facts to relate: that part of the history is closed; 
but he has given us a fine picture of the war, 
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and some illuminating constructive comment, 
while his explanation of the many moves on the 
military chess-board make some campaigns more 
explicable than has previously been the case. 
The author has steered a clear course between 
those commentators who have examined cam- 
paigns in such great detail that the strategy is 
lost and those who have given simple narra- 
tives ignoring fundamental causes. 

One needs no military experience to appre- 
ciate this clearly written work and it seems im- 
possible that anyone can feel that he has the 
subject definitely in hand who fails to peruse 
it. Perhaps the most notable feature of all is 
the manner in which he demonstrates by fact 
rather than argument the extraordinary saga- 
city and military genius of George Washington. 
A supplementary chapter deals with a history of 
the unpreparedness of this country for war on 
all occasions and the necessity for taking steps 
now which will save life and treasure when our 
next conflict comes. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Saint THoMAs AQUINAS. 
3y Fr. Placid Conway. 


Satnt BoNAVENTURE. 
By Fr. Laurence Costelloe. 
Two small volumes in a series of biographies 
of Friar Saints. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


\LtonGc THE ANDES AND DowN THE AMAZON. 
sy H. J. Mozans. 

4 sequel to this author’s work, Following the 
Conquistadores Up the Orinoco and Down the 
Magdalena. It includes Panama, and has chap- 
ters on “La Villa Hermosa,” “The Cradle of the 
Incas,” “In Aymaraland,” “The Rome of South 
America,” “In the Footsteps of Pizarro,” “A 
Peruvian Paradise,” “The Romance of the Ama- 
zon.” It is a complete narrative and descrip- 
tion of the trip made by the author, and Colonel 
Roosevelt writes an interesting introduction. 

D. Appleton & Co. 
Homer Lire in Horranp. 
By B. S. Meldrune. 

A study of Dutch domestic life, taking up 
Dutch interiors, “Dutch Hours,” various phases 
of official life, and in short, giving a succinct 
account of the life of the people as it is to-day, 
with many illustrations from photographs. ; 

The Macmillan Company. 
Juncie Tram AND JUNGLE PEOPLE. 
By Caspar Whitney. 

Mr. Whitney has tracked wild animals in 

many places; he is a hunter of keen zest, and 


this record of a trip that he made from Nang- 
kek to Siam to hunt elephants, is extremely in- 
teresting and informing. He became well ac- 
quainted with the jungle, where he hunted the 
wil, red ox, the muntzac, the deer and the buf- 
falu, and in the northern portion of the Malay 
Pennisula, he made a study of the Sakois, a 
wild people who live in trees and who have no 
written language, of whom practically nothing 
is known. The work is a valuable contribution 
to the library of information about the jungles 


of the East. Harper & Brothers. 


Ranp-McNaAtty Pocket Map oF PENNSYLVANIA. 

An up-to-date revised edition of a well-known 
guide, with complete index of towns and coun- 
ties and including a comprehensive shippers’ 
guide. Rand-McNally & Co. 
STRANGE SIBERIA ALONG THE TRANS-SIBERIAN 

RAILWAY. 
3y Marcus Lorenzo Taft. 

A little handbook describing places and people 
along the great Siberian railway, supplemented 
with pictures from photographs. 


Eaton & Mains. 


JUVENILES 


Buppie: THE Srory or a Boy. 

a By Anna Chapin Ray. 

Ihe story of a lad who was shipped into the 
country to the care of a young aunt who loved 
him and indulged him accordingly. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


QuriEtTNEss oF Dick, THE. 
By R. E. Vernede. 

The adventures of these boarding-schools lads, 
during two weeks’ vacation, are sufficiently va- 
ried to amuse any boys. ‘ 

Henry Holt & Co. 
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Younce Inga, THE. 
By Parker H. Fillmore. 

Stories of a precocious little girl and “the boy 
who lived over the back fence.” Reminiscent 
of Helen’s Babics and full of that humor which 
belongs distinctively to child-life. 

John Lane Company. 
FoR Hanpy Boys. 

By A. Neely Hall. 

A book that describes very fully a large variety 
of things that the handy boy can make. Com 
plete instructions are provided and all sorts of 
pictures and diagrams. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


HANDICRAFT 


History oF SAM THE SportsMAN, THE. 
Pictured by Frank Adams. 

The old tale of “There was a little man and 
he had a little gun,” reprinted in a big, bright]; 
pictured book, the illustrations in full color, one 
picture to a stanza, and one stanza to a page. 
The artistic type and the beautiful initials help 
to make this one of the most attractive rhyme- 
hooks of the fall season. 

Dodge Publishing Company 


EDUCAT 


BroLocy. 

By Harvey Gibson. 
Borany. 

By J. Reynolds Green. 

CHEMISTRY. 

By W. A. Tilden. 
GEOLOGY. 

By fe W. Gre gory. 

Four volumes in Appleton’s series of “Scien 
tilic Primers,” small books setting forth first 
principles for the help of the student. Excellent 
brief studies, comprehensive and clearly stated 
as to fact. D. Appleton & Co. 


ELreANoR SmitH Music Primer, THe. 
A collection of first-year songs, with music, 
to be used in the schooi-room. 
American Book Company. 


ITALIANS. 
By Edith Waller. 

A simple book for teaching English to Ital 
ians. The words and sclections given all tend 
to provide the necessary vocabulary and some- 
thing of the information most desirable for the 
Italian to acquire. W". R. Jenkins Company. 


I.NGLISH FOR 


Essays ON Burns. 
By Thomas Carlyle. 
Siras MARNER. 
By George Eliot 
WasHINGCTON’s FAREWELI ApprEss 
STER’S BUNKER Hitt Oration. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, THE. 
By William Shakespeare 
Vicar OF WAKEFIELD, THE. 
By Oliver Goldsmith. 
ANCIENT Marriner, THE. 
By Samuel T. Coleridge. 
New volumes in a series of “Eclectic English 
Classics,” school text-books excellently anno 
tated. American Book Company. 


Wer 
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(flor o' My Taump Anno tHe Wor AND THI 
Seven Kips 
By Toney Chisholm. 
New versions of these old and favorite hous« 
hold tales, told with a series of small picture- 


in color, three pictures to every page of reading 
matter. Very cleverly put, the kind of thing t 
entertain the small child, since the tales ar 
told that a child can read them. 
Dodge Publishing Compai 


: 1 
simply 


Jesus ror Boys anp Giris, A. 

By Marianna S. Kawson. 

A new the of Jesus, told very 
simply and without adornment. All theology 
hint of the theology has been omitted from t 
narrative, with the result that the Wonderful 
Life stands forth in all its nobility and charm 
“The Boyhood Jesus,” “John the Baptist,’ 
“The Story of the Temptation,” “Jesus’ Dis 
ciples,” “Jesus’ Work as a Physician,” “Adve 
tures,” “Jesus’ Work as a Teacher,” “Jesus as 
a Story Teller,” “J Travels,” “Jerusalem,” 
“The Passion Week,” “Wonder Stories,” “Latet 
and “Sir Galahad and the Holy Grail,” 
make up the chapters. The Biddle Press 


IONAL 


Lurk o 
tary f lif 
Story Ol I1I¢ 
) 


sus’ 


stories 


rHe FourrH. 
First and Second Parts. 
By William Shakespeare. 

Two volumes in the “First Folio” Shakes- 
peare, now being edited by Miss Charlotte Por 
ter. This is the only reprinting of the First 
Folio that can be obtained in handy form, and 
it is fully equipped with notes, selected criticism 


HENRY 


glossary, etc. T. Y. Crowell & 
History oF tHe Unrrep States ror Scuoors, A 
By Andrew C. McLaughlin and Claude 
Halstead Van Tyne. 
\ new text-book along up-to-date lines 
brought down to the present administration. 


D. Appleton & Co 


roR PERMANENT PAINTING. 

3y Maximilian Toch. 

A manual for manufacturers, art dealers, ar 
tists and collectors, with a brief history of paint- 
ing. a study of the pigments used by the an 
cients, a discussion of the causes of cracking and 
the remedies, with chapters on canvas, wood 
varnishes, driers and all the varieties of colors 

a complete guide for those who make pictures 
or sell pictures, D. Van Nostrand Company 


MATERIALS 


PRINCIPLES OF AEROPLANE Construction, THE 
By Rankin Kennedy. 
\ practical analysis of the make-up of an 
eroplane, discussing each part separately and in 
turn and giving the facts that build up the parts 
into the whole. A very useful guide. 


D. Van Nostrand Company 


SuHort History of tHE Unitep Srates Navy, A 
By Captain George R. Clark, Profess 
William O. Stevens, Instructor Carroll S 
Alden and Instructor Herman F. Krafft 
Designed as a text-book for the midshipmen ; 
of the United States Naval Academy and pre- 
pared by members of the faculty of that institu 
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speaker still untrained. It gives useful hints 
as to how to construct and how to deliver a 
speech without notes, and it develops much help 
fulness along the line of teaching one how to 
think on one’s feet. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. 


POETRY 


° 
tion. <A brief, accurate account, based on re- 
liable sources and illustrated from old prints. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
SPEECH-MAKING. 
3y Edwin Gordon Lawrence 
\ handbook for the speaker, 
> AKONIAN EcHors AND OrHER Poems. 


By Martha A. Kidder. 

Miss Kidder writes with sympathy and with 
cligious fervor. Her have a tone of 
sadness frequently. Of Stratford Elms” 
she writes: 


verses 


“The 


“A lesson sad and siern 
O solemn trees! the feeling heart may learn; 
For now, alas! the trace of swift decay 
Your beauty mars, so soon to pass away; 
Like man to die, yet not in life divine 
To live again, like man!” 


Her publishers say of her work: 

“She is in control of her verse, and not help- 
lessly driven along by the whirl of the metrical 
current, The verse is smooth, musical and 
rhythmical, and deserves the commendation 
given by Goethe to Byron’s versification: ‘Es 
sind keine Flickwoerter im Gedichte!’ 

> “Miss Kidder has made a special study of 
the sonnet, of French forms of verse and of the 
use of a refrain. The poems in hexameter verse 
are specially worthy of attention, as possessing 
a vigor and power seldom found in attempts to 
Angelicize this difficult metre.” 


Sherman, French & Co. 


CHILDREN OF THE SHADOW AND Oruer Poems. 
By Harold Symmes. 
Mr. Symmes shows a gift of tenderness and 
gentle sentiment, as on his opening page he 
writes: 


“So within life’s sunset garden, 

Where heart-yearnings blossom wild, 
Still a mother love is calling, 

Calling, ‘Come, dear child, dear child!” 


And the little child, heart-weary and lonely 
after a day’s grinding toil in the factory, com- 
plains : 


“T am tired, mother, tired. 
Thy kiss shall numb my pain 
Thine arm-enfolding slumber 
Shall right my world again.” 


This poet is alive to the touch of old mem- 
ories: 


“O the pungent odor of burning brush! 
How all my youth in one uprush 


Is conjured back by the fragrant leaves 
Of fine and eucalyptus trees! v 
Duffield & Ce 


Tus Quest or A Sout AND OrHER VERSE. 
By Martha Arnold Boughton. 

This book is the work of a woman of kindli 
ness and tender feeling. She has warm sym 
pathy with noble character and with those who 
have been leaders in good movements. Of 
Frances E. Willard she writes: 


“Uncrowned queen of nations, loved of millions 
free, 

Hail, translated spirit! hail to-day to thee! 

Grievous cares all lightened, world-wide jour 
neys o'er, 

Wearied body sleeping, ne’er to waken more. 

Not ’mid emblems sable, not ’mid tears and 
gloom, 

But midst light and blossom rest thee in the 
tomb,” 


For ‘Thanksgiving, Easter, Decoration Day 
and Christmas she writes verses, and in mem 
ory of Shakespeare and Browning. She uses in 
version rather tiresomely, and we could wish 
for greater freshness of phase. Her usual styl 
nay be judged from this passage: 

“Boundless the poet’s realm. Nor space, nor 
time, 

Nor Nature vast, nor man, nor He, the All 

Confines his range. Above this terrene ball, 

Where strife for gain, and sordid care, and 


crime 

Vex life, he breathes pure air; in that blest 
clime 

Lists the world’s wild heart beat no earth-grown 
wall 

Bars his from childhood’s realm, no bonds 
enthrall 


His perfect faith, hope dauntless, love sublime 
To him is deigned a sacred trust, to lead 

False errant man back to the True, the Good: 
To point for him, with setting choice and rare 
And color bright, the vision God shall cede 
Unto his soul. Like One who here once stood, 
He is to touch the blind, that they see clear.” 


A course of reading in Keats and William 
3utler Yeats would teach the author how to 
beautify her lines and how to avoid old-fash- 
ioned inversions. 


Fleming H. Revell Company. 











The Editor’s Postscript 


N spite of the 

fact that G. K. 
Chesterton is 
notably _ illusive, 
THE Book 
News Monruy 
has succeeded in 
obtaining one of 
those rare inter- 
views that the 
“master of para- 
dox” accords. Mr. W. J. Roberts, who 
can always be depended upon to make the 
most of his opportunities, has prepared a 
delightfully interesting study, the result of 
a pleasant day he spent, during this past 
summer with Mr. and Mrs. Chesterton at 
their home at Beaconsfield. Mr. Roberts 
had his camera with him, so that we are 
able to reproduce the most recent pictures 
that have been taken of the Chestertons 
and their home. 

In addition to Mr. Roberts’ article there 
is an appreciation of Chesterton written 
by a London correspondent, and a short 
sketch of impressions by “an English 
schoolboy,” a youthful admirer of Mr. 
Chesterton, whose real name is Edmund 
Gorst, son of Harold Gorst, and nephew 
of Charles Rann Kennedy. 

With the publication of The Jron 





Voman, Margaret Deland comes into 


view Once again very forcibly, and there- 
fore a study of the woman and her work, 
by Mabel Holmes, is in no way amiss. 
Mrs. Deland is a splendid woman, both 
as wife and author—not the most com- 
mon combination—so that our readers will 
be glad to hear about her, and especially 
about her new book. 


May we ask you to keep your eye on 
the announcement in the advertising sec- 
tion regarding the art calendar for 1912? 
The prospectus of Tur Book NeEws 
MonTHLy for 1912 will be issued early. 
but we should like to emphasize this fact 
in advance: that the 1912 numbers of the 
magazine will be rich in interest and lit- 
erary value. The dropping off, one by one, 
of the book periodicals, has left THE Boox 
News MonvTuty practically alone in the 
field. The magazine has grown steadily ; 
we believe it stands at the top, and we 
intend to keep it there. Why not help us 
by passing along the good word about it 
to the next person—if you like it, tell 
somebody else about it, or, better, intro 
duce it yourself by making it your Christ 
mas gift to some book-reading friend 
Twelve times in the coming year that 
friend will thank you for the ple: asure and 
profit your gift has given. 


Note.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, THe Book News 
Monvra_y, Philadelphia. Address other communications to THe Book News Montuiy. Money 
orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. Changes of address must be re- 
ceived before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with which the change 
is to go into effect. 
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